

















Tue Srturprest peoples of the earth drink beer—drink 
it from childhood to age. And those are the peoples who 


suffer least from nervousness and from dyspepsia. 
When one needs more vitality, the Doctor says ‘‘drink beer.” 


The barley is food; the hops are a tonic. The trifle 
of alcohol is an aid to digestion. 
The proper drinking of beer—but not the abuse of it—is 


good for the weak and the well. And not the least of the good 


comes through flushing the system; in getting rid of the waste. 


But a beer to be healthful needs to be pure. And 
it must be well aged, else the after-result is _biliousness. 

That is why we are so careful with Schlitz. We double 
the necessary cost of our brewing to insure absolute purity. 


And we age the beer for months before marketing. 


It gives you the good without the harm. 








Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See thal the cork or crown ts branded Schlitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE RED GODS 


FRANKLYN MACBETH 


Surely an incomparabh:e prelude to the 
days of interest and novelty that were 
to follow was the trip westward from 
Chicago, via the unsurpassed through 
sleeper service of the Union Pacifie rail- 
way to Portland, the City of Roses. 

A paragon of comfort in its construe 
tion, the equipage of this superb train 
in arrangement also provides the dis- 
criminating traveler with the conven- 
ience and delights of a splendid buffet 
and library ear, supplying refreshments 
at all hours, and the latest popular books 
and magazines. 

These details, with the wonderfully 
pleasant and restful sensation afforded 
the traveler by the perfect roadbed of 
the Union Pacific, I meation as having 
peculiarly prepared us for the activity 
of the subsequent ten days among the 
peaks and glaciers of the Mount Hood 
country. 

Our trunks were now et Portland, and 
from the window of our room three dis- 
tant, snow-peaked mountain tops, like 
white clouds, were ever in view. This 
Olympian trio, Mount Hood, Mount 
Adams and demure little Mount Saint 
Helena, stand like Titanic warders, exor- 
cists, ever offering to shrive the traveler 
of his petty worldly thoughts before he 
dares penetrate into the further recesses 
of the Rockies. 


In the corridor of the Portland hotel 
Behind it stands a 
clean, decent-looking chap to whom I 
confided my dilemma. When I told him 
the seashore summer resorts did not ap- 


is a news stand. 


peal to me he seemed to understand. 

‘*You say you have ten days?’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Well, you step in there to the 
telephone booth and eall up Horace 
Mecklyn, manager of the Cloud Cap Inn 
on the Mount Hood eireuit. Tell him 
you are a friend of mine. You may be 
lucky enough to get accommodations. 
The Inn is within two miles of the sum- 
mit. You will never regret going ’’ 

‘*Any hunting?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Not this time of the year,’’ he re 
plied. 

‘*F ishing ?’’ 

**Well, I don’t know. I doubt it. It 
is pretty high up for anything very big. 
Still—you won’t want to fish.’’ 

That sounded pretty good. I had 
never yet found anything that would 
keep me so busy that I would not have 
time to fish if there was any fishing. 
But I talked to Mecklyn. 

‘*We ean handle you on Tuesday.’’ 
That was Saturday. 


Monday night we left Portland on the 
O. R. & N. and went to Hood River. 
Tuesday we rode twenty-five miles 
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through the famous Hood River Valley 
in an automobile, making an ascent of 
about 4,000 feet in that distance. Then 
the automobile delivered its passengers 
to a team of heavy horses and a country 
wagon. This conveyance took us up the 
last four miles to an elevation of about 
9,000 feet We drove 
up to the Inn at supper time and were 
Host Mecklyn. 


broom 


above sea level. 
welcomed hospitably by 


He stood with a whisk in each 





View of Mount Hood from the roof of the inn. 
Cowan Spur in the center, Elliott's 
Pacific-Portland trip. 


hand. A few minutes’ vigorous use of 
these weapons changed our dusty outer 
garments to their original color. 

We were shown to our room by the 
erstwhile wielder of the whisk brooms 
and told supper was ready whenever we 
avere; and that supper! Not the usual 
soup-to-nuts affair the jaded drummer 
knows so well; but good, substantial, 
home cooking, everything of the best and 
Steaks, thick 


deliciously cooked. and 





Glacier 


juicy, freshly cut from quarters of beef 
which lie buried and frozen in the snow- 
drifts near at hand; fruit and vege- 
tables from the farms in the valley be- 
low, brought up daily and kept in Na- 
ture’s own refrigerator. That evening 
meal was a sample of what we enjoyed 
three times a day; eaten with an edge 
on our appetite which only comes at that 
altitude, living clean in body and mind 
in the very heart of Nature. 





Cooper’s Spur on the left, 
between.—Chicago-Union 


Cloud Cap Inn in winter is the head- 
quarters of a club of Portland moun- 
taineers, whose snowshoes, skis and to- 
boggans decorate the walls. The inn is 
located in the midst of the Mount Hood 
Forest Reserve on twenty acres leased 
from the government. Each summer the 
elub, leasing at nominal figure, allows it 
to be run by private parties. The les- 
sees may make money out of it. I do not 


know. I hope they do. But it is cer- 
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tainly kept open in summer for the ben- 
efit of those whom that grand old hoary- 
headed mountain calls up into its bosom 
from the world below. That I know. A 
shrewd Yankee could charge you double 


their rates, give you less, and never 


have an empty room. But I don’t 
believe that he could live there and 
do it. Commercialism on that spot 
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standing—folks may even dress for sup- 
per. Ugh! If that ever happens, may 
the old mountain awake again in wrath, 
and may fire and lava issue from the 
steaming crater as of yore. 

We went to sleep that night feeling 
strangely secure in the midst of an un- 
earthly silence broken only at rare in- 
tervals by the distant roar of waters 








Feeding the squirrels at sunset. 


would be a 


least. 


the 


paradox, to 
Still, this is an age of money- 
madness and I expect the time will 
come when quaint little Cloud Cap Inn, 
with a heart as big as its fireplace, the 
source of delightful ties of memory, 
strong as the steel cables that bind it to 
the shoulder of the mountain, will be 
replaced by some structure designed by 
a New York architect, fathered by a 
company with stocks and 


say 


bonds out- 








when a veering breeze blew toward us 
We smiled in 
of the 
‘*loop’’ at home and the unending rum- 
ble of the city’s night noises. 

The Girl and I lay no claim to being 
mountaineers. 


from the glaciers above. 


our hearts when we thought 


We read in awe of those 
so lucky as to have stood on virgin 
peaks and envy them as humble follow- 
ers envy their intrepid leaders. To those, 
should any have read thus far, I say, 
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‘*Remember your first mountain and be 
mereiful.’’ This message is to the un- 
numbered that live ‘‘back East’’ where 
I do, who know not the thought borne 
by the champagne air of timber line, or 
the answering tingle of the blood to the 
erunching of eternal snows. 

Those accustomed to low altitudes, if 
they expect to do much elimbing at an 
altitude two miles above that in which 
they live, must go very slowly. So we 
took the shorter trips first. 

The first day let the novice take, .as 
we did, the four-mile walk that starts 
down Tilly Jane and follows the Forest 
Rangers three blazes to Hard Scramble 
Falls. These names are appropriate. If 
you follow the well-beaten path, the first 
half-hour is an ever-changing sylvan joy 
but after you begin to follow the blazed 
trail you soon strike sacrilegious gashes 
torn by the forest fire through the tim- 
ber, and then the scramble would satisfy 
any bear hunter in the Rockies. The 
Douglas fir and spruce at this altitude 
are covered with long goatees of black 
moss, while the hardwood trees which 
stand irreverently beneath are clothed 
with a vivid Nile-green lichen. 

There are seven or eight waterfalls 
near here. Only two of them are named 
but all are worthy of comparison with 
those so extensively advertised in rail- 
road folders. They also have the added 
attraction that you can easily make 
yourself believe you are their discov- 
erer. If you are a good walker you 
need no guide; simply find a eafion (you 
can stand on the porch and throw a 
stone into two) then if that eafion ear- 
ries in its bottom a roaring, crashing 
glacier stream, follow it down, maybe 
one mile or maybe two, and you will sud- 
denly push the bushes aside at a point 
where the roar seems louder and look 


down, down, down. The falls may be 
a hundred feet or it may be five hun- 
dred feet. The higher it is the louder 
the milky glacier stream laughs and 
shouts as it takes the leap. 

Our first trip towards the summit was 
taken the third day of our visit (you do 
not ‘‘stay’’ with Horace Mecklyn, 
‘*visit’’ is the word). We went, a party 
of six or seven, under the tutelage of 
Mark, the guide. <A word about that 
man. Switzerland has no better, more 
skillful climber, and it would take pages 
to tell of the thrilling stories we heard 
of his feats when accompanied by ex- 
perienced mountaineers; but, give him a 
‘‘mixed party of tenderfoots,’’ and he 
is so careful and cautious you marvel. 
The novice, you know, who stands filled 
with ignorance and enthusiasm, is ready 
to rush in where he, who is mountain- 
wise, fears to tread. You are safe if 
you watch and mind him. If you don’t, 
he will lead the party back to the Inn 
immediately, and money could not per- 
suade him to take you out again. 

To get up above snow line a hard 
climb is necessary, first descending to 
the base of the shoulder the Inn stands 
on. Then an ascent over rocks and 
through timber to the terminal moraine 
of Elliot Glacier. The appended photo- 
graph shows one of Nature’s most inter- 
esting phenomena. The legions of the 
forest, which have laid siege to Mount 
Hood since the roaring crater has been 
hushed, seem, in spots, to have thrown 
out skirmishers who have dared to ap- 
proach and take root well within the 
lines of the winter charges of snow and 
ice. Many have been slain and lie dead 
and half buried. A few remaining 
trees, brave and ever faithful, have 
wisely taken root behind some great rock 
and with wonderful vitality are still 


























A small crevasse. 
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alive. Each winter the snow and ice 
comes down covering them ten to thirty 
feet deep and in the spring the slides 
tear by, lopping off every venturesome 
branch which protrudes beyond the shel- 
ter of the rock. But the grand old trees 
still live. True, they are so crippled 
and bent that they cover the ground for 
many feet like some mammoth vine; 
never over four or five feet high, but— 
they still live, and the timber line of the 
army of the forest, you know, is where 
the timber ends. 

Leaving behind us the last sentinel 
of the forest, we followed an ascending 
ravine, whose sides formed a gray frame 
to the snow-crowned summit ahead. As 
we neared the upper end of the ravine 
we met our first snow drifts. Climbing 
from one great boulder to another we 
soon stood in the lap of the mountain— 
the Alplands at the lower end of the 
great Elliot Glacier. Casting a cool 
shadow over us from the left, was 
Cooper Spur; a mile or so distant, on 
our far right, Cowen Spur, seeming like 
a mountain range in miniature. 

Glance at the photograph of Mount 
Hood. The great snow field is divided 
in the center by a great ridge of rock; 
so divided, these two snow fields, or 
nevé, are the source of confluent gla- 
ciers, Which join and form Elliot Glacier. 
The grade of the rock bed of the econflu- 
ent glaciers is frightfully steep, causing 
these two rivers of ice to be gashed by 
frightful crevasses, called transverse 
crevasses, as they are at right angles to 
the direction of the ice flow. As the gla- 
ciers join, the crevasses cross each other 
and finally form great, fantastic pillars 
of ice. Geologists call these ‘‘séraes.’’ 
Locally they are known as ‘‘The Pinna- 
eles.’’ Likewise Cooper Spur is known 
by men of science as an ‘‘aréte.’’ 


That was what the guide said, and it 
was all very interesting, but as we stood 
there listening, we felt Nature work her 
necromances in our souls, and all this 
scientific, man-made talk was futile. 

To us, the Red God of the Cascades 
revealed himself, garbed in all his maj- 
esty. We smiled into his kindly eyes as 
he looked down upon us from the pale 
cloud o’ertopping the summit. From his 
broad shoulders hung his ermine robe of 
state, lapeled by the confluent glaciers, 
and bejeweled by the glistening Pinna- 
eles, with rapier rays flashing in the 
August sun. Elliot Glacier was a long 
white satin stole, arabesqued in a delli- 
eate, changing symphony of color ex- 
tending from the iridescent gem on his 
bosom to the gray fringe lying at our 
feet. 

We wandered on in this magie land of 
marvels. We thought we were walking 
on frozen, grayish clay, covered with 
innumerable round rocks of all sizes, 
and were hurrying on to reach the bare 
ice plain of the glacier, possibly a short 
quarter-mile ahead. I asked Mack how 
far we were from the glacier. ‘‘ What 
glacier?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Why, Elliott Gla- 
cier, of course,’’ I replied, pityingly. 
‘*Elliot Glacier—you’re on Elliot Gla- 
cier now. This is the upper edge of the 
terminal moraine, covered with glacier 
tables and talus, and the clear ice ahead 
is the forefoot of the glacier.’’ That 
man simply couldn’t talk low-land Eng- 
lish. ‘‘On Elliot Glacier now!’’ I said, 
wonderingly, ‘‘I thought a glacier was 
all ice.’’ ‘‘This is all ice,’’ he replied, 
with patience. He drove his alpenstock 
into a mound at my feet and I was 
dumbfounded to see, shining through the 
clayish covering, erystal ice. The rest 
of the day we were forever jabbing into 
every suspicious looking rock, covered by 
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gray voleanie dust, from one to three 
inches deep, frozen and rain-washed, and 
in some cases Cur suspicions were cor- 
rect. I found the glacier tables he men- 
tioned were the pieces of stone and boul- 
ders strewn about us. Each one, we 
perceived, upon closer examination, was 
supported by a column of ice, also dust 
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would find each other and combine into 
a mature brooklet, they would plunge 
with a jolly little giggle into a small, 
circular cavity, in the surface of the 
glacier, and go tinkling down a marvel- 
ously-shaped shaft until a glad shout 
told us they had joined their other com- 
panions in the sub-glacial caseade far be- 








The top of the highest pinnacle. 


eovered, which the shade of the stone 
had preserved from melting. 

Finally we came to the clear ice ahead, 
Mark’s ‘‘ forefoot.’’ Crossing that to the 
base of Cowan Spur consumed all that 
was left of the forenoon. As we went 
over the immaculately pure ice in single 
file, dodging several small crevasses, we 
noticed hundreds of tiny surface rivu- 
iets. As soon as two or three of these 


baby brooks, weaving their way along, 


neath. Then Mark spoiled it all by say- 
ing they were ‘‘moulins’’ or something. 
We all lunched on a large rock at the 
top of ‘‘Cowan Scoot’’ (mountain elimb- 
ers would have ealled it the glissade from 
the lateral moraine). Cowan ‘‘scoot’’ 
(or glissade) is a sheet of snow starting 
at an angle of about 40°, extending 
about three-fourths of a mile and end- 
ing in a snow field near the foot of the 


glacier. After lunch we ‘‘seooted.’’ To 
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do this properly you sit on the snow, 
recline backward, thrust your alpenstock 
under your left arm, iron point first, 


into the snow, and let yourself. slide. 
? 


‘‘Seooting’’ is ‘‘sliding.’’ The nearest 
comparison is tobogganing. That is, 
however, only an imitation. You get 


closer to nature in ‘‘seooting.’’ There is 


nothing between you and the snow you 


scoot over, you know. The sensation is 
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We had decided to penetrate into the 
Pinnacles of Elliot Glacier. Chopping 
footholds at each step and ascending the 
edge of the ice on the left-hand side of 
the followed closely the 
shadow of the overhanging rock. Be- 


glacier, we 
tween the rock berg shown and the main 
ice field a mighty chasm yawned, upon 
the edge of which we crawled until af- 
ter many pauses and much labor we 
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The girl and the squirrel. 


exhilarating in the extreme. 
rious ! 


It is glo- 
When you get to the bottom you 
start right back up even before the oth- 
ers who follow you reach the bottom. 
We followed Mark’s instructions care- 
fully and ‘‘tried no foolishness,’’ so we 
were all successful. The ladies were too 
tired to walk back to the top but voted 
that the next trip would see them sensi- 
ble enough to wear bloomers or knicker- 
bockers. All the party then returned to 
the Inn but Mark and myself. 


reached the upper edge of the main mass 
of Pinnacles. 

Just before that was reached I fitted 
a Ray filter to the lens of my 4144614 
Kodak, and the frontispiece cut to this 
article was the result. Then, using a 
rope and carefully testing each step, we 
worked our way almost to the center. 
After an hour’s laborious we 
reached the top of the highest Pinnacle. 
The real trick in mountaineering, I find, 
is not climbing up, but getting back. 


work, 
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From these photographs you can real- 
ize the fantastical shapes and even get 
an idea of the depths and heights but 
not even a suggestion of the colors. A 
glaring, bright sun, streaming through 
each translucent pyramid, made a pris- 
matic play of color, unlike anything 
I had ever heard of before. Bottle green 
and amaranth, beryl blue and _ violet, 
flashes of and emerald, 
golden gleams above, somber shades in 
the depth, all to the music of the roar 
of waters, vying each with the other to 


aqua marine 


eatch your eye and charm your soul, a 
glimpse into the very heart of the Deity 
watching us from above. You may rave 
over the ‘‘old masters,’’ the painters and 
sculptors of all the ages, if you wish, but 


I can smile at anything in the power of 
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That evening’s sunset was the most 
wonderful of the many we saw while at 
the Inn. This, by reason of low-hanging 
clouds of white vapor which lay below 
us; a turbulent tossing sea of foam 
breaking against numerous islands, mul- 
tiform and mysterious. To the west, 
over the distant Pacific, the sky near 
the horizon was stratified by long black 
cloud bands, givnig us glimpses of the 
sun, distorted out of shape, first hori- 
zontally oval, then, as the bands drew 
near together, a golden, oblong slab, 
then shaped like the flare of a gas jet, 
growing smaller and smaller until fin- 
ally snuffed by the angry clouds, and 
disappearing in the grasp of Night’s 
mighty fingers. The sea below us now 
became black, the few remaining islands 

















. 
Ready for 


the snow climb. . 


man. I have seen Nature’s own art gal- 
We spent the entire afternoon, ex- 
plored farther and farther and did not 


reach the Inn until sundown. 


lery. 


hazy and dim, we were chilled by an aw- 
ing sense of loneliness. We had just 
witnessed the blotting out of all that 
was earthy, and it left a tinge of fear in 
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our hearts. 
into 
said, ‘‘I’m afraid. 
nightmare. ’’ 


I felt the Girl’s hand creep 


mine and tremble. ‘‘Boy,’’ she 


It’s like a fearful 
This wouldn’t do. ‘‘ Look 
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tain head next morning. We were 
booked for Alaska on a steamship sail- 
ing from Seattle four days ahead, there- 


fore that day’s climb must be our last, 














The route to barrett Spur, crossing 


at the mountain top, and the millions 
of stars; that’ll wake you up. See— 
the summit’is just catching the farewell 
rays.’’ We stood quietly for a moment 
and a feeling of cheerful 
seemed to enfold us. 


isolation 
‘It is getting 
pretty chilly,’’ I said; ‘‘let’s go in and 
get them to sing ‘The Rosary’.’’ ‘‘I 
know something that would suit me bet- 
ter,’’ she answered, and she hummed a 
comforting little folk-lore song as we 
walked toward the Inn. As we entered 
the big living room the crowd around 
the great log fire were all singing ‘‘On 
the Road to Mandalay.’’ 

The plans we made that night for a 
trip to the summit were doomed by the 
angry-looking clouds circling the moun- 


Elliott 


Glacier. 


as the following day at noon we were to 
leave for the world below. 

The ladies had appeared for break 
fast, arrayed in a motley assortment of 
knickerbockers and bloomers, prepared 
for a snow climb to the summit. When 
we interrupted their shouts of laughter 
at each other’s appearance, and merry 
chaff and chatter, by the news that it 
was foolhardy to try for the summit that 
day, and explained the dangers of being 
caught up there in an electric storm, 
their disappointment was most keen. 

The guide suggested that we might go 
around the mountain to Barrett Spur, 
crossing three glaciers and lunching at 
the top of the spur. He promised, if 
the weather cleared, that we could see 
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in all directions except southeast, al- 
most as far as we could from the summit, 
and gave, as his opinion, that the trip 
was much more interesting than the long, 
monotonous plod up the snow incline re- 
quired by our previous plan. We agreed 
to aecept his suggestion, however, only 
partly reconciled. After a hearty break- 
fast, each member of the party either 
eovered his or her face with powdered 
chareoal over a coating of cold cream, or 
thickly smeared on with a mask of grease 
‘‘make-up paint.’’ I know this is nee- 
essary for the climb to the summit, as 
the two hours up the long ineline with 
your face held very near the snow is a 
certain ease of severe blistering unless 
the re- 

But I 
am afraid for the trip we took that day 
it was hardly essential. Perhaps Mark 
insisted upon it in order to satisfy the 
longing of some in the party to be ‘‘real 
mountaineers. ”’ 

Our expedition that day led up our 
old ravine of yesterday, across Elliot 
Glacier farther up, over Cowan Spur. 
Ten o’clock saw us descending the other 
side of Cowan Spur onto a great snow 
field, which at its lower end reveals a 
small glacier. We crossed this and 
skirted the base of Pulpit Rock, a great 
monolith whose head is yet untrodden 
by the foot of man. 

After an hour’s fast walking we left 
the snowfield behind and rested for a 
few minutes on a small spur covered 
with shale rock. This wasour first taste of 
dangerous climbing. The surface was hid- 
den by tons of loose, rounded boulders, 
great and small, torn from the granite 
cliffs above by the winter’s snow, and 
at every step we started avalanches 
which crashed, with rumbling echoes, on 
down the mountain side. From where 
we sat we looked across a great glacier 
to Barrett Spur. 

Soon we descended to the surface of 


you wear some protection to 
flected rays of the glaring sun. 
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We 
than on 


had fewer erevasses 
Elliot but 
found them far deeper and wider, per- 


this glacier. 
to avoid Glacier, 
haps because the speed of the ice flow 
We 


yawning fissuve opening into a gigantic 


is much slower. discovered one 


ice cavern through which a roaring eat- 
We saw 


Between crystal walls of 


aract tore its way. far down 
in the depths. 
blue was revealed a glimpse of a mys- 
terious ice world. From the depths be- 
low we heard the laughter of sybarites, 
the 


with the demoniaeal shrieks of gnomes 


wantons of easeade, intermingled 
and goblins and the oceasional sob of 
an imprisoned fairy. 

The top of Barrett Spur is a play- 
Under the shade of 
a great rock we ravenously ate our lunch 


eround of the sun. 


of delicious cold chicken and sardines, 
washing it down with water from Mark’s 
eanteen, filled from some mid-glacial 
rivulet. We rested for fully an hour, 
feasting our eyes on the panorama which 
lay before us. To the left the air was 
thick from the forest fires. A great pil- 
lar of smoke ascended to the heaven from 
a fire burning near The Dalles, some 
forty miles away, its reflection turning 
gray the waters of two alpine lakes just 
below us. Mounts Adams and Helena, 
from a still farther distance, smiled at 
us in the sun above the mist and smoke. 
To our right the air was clear. The Inn 
seemed very near, standing on the edge 
of the brown and green carpet of timber 
that covered the foothills for miles and 
miles almost to where the mighty Colum- 
bia River lay like a_ golden ribbon, 
gleaming. Farther yet, we saw the 
huge wheat fields of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, giving the plain the appearance 
of a great checkerboard, extending to 
the horizon, where feathery white cloud- 
lets lay sleepily. Thus we looked down 
over half a world from this eyrie on 
the mountain side. 

The climb back to the Inn that after- 
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noon is a bright memory and always 
will be. 

Songs, homely and classical, stories, 
true and fanciful, were heard around the 
log fire that night, and we retired, feel- 
ing truly sad that the next night would 
see us back to the land of steam cars 
and automobiles, and other petty man- 
made things. 

The next forenoon the Girl and I 


bore it back to lands where people live: 

‘*We send you back purer in heart, 
and stronger in body, with your brain 
clearer and your soul bigger. When you 
get back to your companions in the 
seething, swirling mass of humanity far 
below, where all is out of perspective in 
their tired little lives, tell them of the 
land of the skies. Send them up, we 
will change their viewpoint, clear their 
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Trees near the inn bent by the winter’s snow. 


spent together out in the sun near the 
Inn. We lay on a bed of mountain 
moss, leaning against two convenient 
boulders at the edge of a precipice, 
dreamily feeding peanuts to the dozens 
of squirrels and chipmunks who came 
up Half timidly, pleading and chatter- 
ing. We feasted our eyes on scenic 
grandeur, breathed air that made our 
lungs glad and listened to the message 
of the mountain. We bore this farewell 
message away with us that afternoon— 


musty brains and expand their shriveled 
souls. Send them up. We will send 
them back with the fire of a higher 
life.’’ 

That was the message of the Red 
Gods. Don’t take my word for it; go 
and. see for yourself. 

My next manuscript for Outdoor Life 
will relate our experiences on a suc- 
eessful goat hunt in British Columbia, 
participated in by my wife and self 
subsequent to the events narrated above. 

























A PIRATE OF 


FRANCIS 


A clear, cold stream splashes idly 
down into a quiet, reed-found pool. 
Long, wavy, green weeds cover the bot- 
tom, except near the foot of the falls, 
where there is a carpet of sparkling peb- 
bles, washed down from above. Over 
this gravel-bed, just where the swift cur- 
rent from the falls blends with the still 
waters of the creek, hovers a school of 
tiny minnows. with their heads always 
up-stream. They are bass. You can 
easily tell that from their sturdy, inde- 
pendent manner, as compared with the 
helplessness of the school of young perch 
which drifts aimlessly about, a few yards 
away. 

One of the bass, the subject of our 
little tale, the sturdiest and nimblest of 
the youngsters, can even now be distin- 
guished from his fellows by the dark 


color of his back. It is the Black 
Leader. 
All at onee, as the minnows swim 


slowly back and forth across the gravel- 
bed, a large perch darts out from behind 
a rock a few feet down-stream. There 
is a quick scurrying for some place of 
refuge. Some of the minnows race for 
the cover of the shore while the rest 
hide between pebbles or behind the 
stems of weeds. One hapless fellow, 
however, is too slow, and makes a meal 
for the perch. 

Later, after the school has united 
again, the sturdy Black Leader leads 
his fellows into shallow water where few 
of their enemies can follow. With an- 
other companion he makes for a harm- 
less-looking chunk of wood which seems 
to offer a likely hiding place. But sud- 
denly, as they approach, an ominous 





THE WATERS 


R. STEEL 


leathery head slides out from the mot- 
tled piece of wood. The two little bass 
come on, unaware of any danger. When 
they are within reach, the leathery head 
shoots out like a shaft of forked light- 
ning and seizes one of them in his sceis- 
sors-like beak. The Black Leader, how- 
ever, although searred by the sharp beak, 
darts away, quivering with terror, and 
rejoins the senool. 

In this way their life goes on during 
the long summer and the longer winter. 
They are rightful prey for every- 
thing that swims, from the humble chub 
to the lordly masecalonge. Because of 
these depredations, the school becomes 
constantly smaller and smaller, but the 
fish that eseape thrive and become very 
wise in avoiding the perils that surround 
them. 

During the next year, five of the re- 
maining six succumb to the dangers 
which continually threaten them. One 
is killed by a pickerel, while the others 
fall victims to a roving mink which has 
made their creek his winter’s hunting 
ground. Of the little school the Black 
Leader alone is left. By his superior 
speed he has defied all the efforts of 
the mink to capture him and now rules 
the little pool in lonely dignity ; his mus- 
eular body, always dark, is now almost 
eoal-black, with an iridescent tinge of 
bronze and gold. 

One day, about the middle of the sum- 
mer, the Black Leader leaves his home 
pool and swims down the creek to its 
mouth and out into the vast lake be- 
yond. He proceeds very carefully, al- 
ways on the alert for any sign of dan- 
ger. But after he has skirted the edge 
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of the lake for nearly a mile, he relaxes 
his vigilance enough to stalk and capture 
several small perch. After this follow 
days of rapacious hunting—days when 
the bass glories in his supple strength. 
Then comes a time when he tries his met- 
tle upon something more than frogs and 
minnows, when he fights and conquers a 
big pike, slashing him cruelly with his 
spiny dorsal fin. 

A few days later the victor returns to 
his native creek and swims up its tortu- 
ous course to his home pool. Here he 
remains, the unquestioned master of his 
own domain growing larger and stronger 
day by day. A pirate now, in every 
sense, he levies merciless tribute upon 
everything that dares to enter the forbid- 
den waters of his stronghold. 

But one evening, as the great bass 
lies quietly in the foam-flecked water be- 
low the falls, fanning the current lazily 
with his fins, something white and glit- 
tering strikes the water with a sharp 
‘*spat’’ directly over him. In a moment 
his fighting spirit is aroused. With a 
fierce rush he seizes the shiny, spinning 
object, determined to utterly destroy the 
impudent intruder. 

But, even as his strong jaws close 
upon it, the bass feels a sharp prick in 
the roof of his mouth; the next instant 
he finds himself engaged in a fight for 
life with an untried enemy—Man. 

At first the frail thread that binds 
him to his foe seems weak, and the power 
that draws him ever shoreward futile. 
With a swift, powerful rush, the pirate 
king plunges off down-stream, yard af- 
ter yawd of the filmy silk line hissing 
through the water after him. Ten, 
twenty, fifty, a hundred yards, and still 
his supple strength holds out. But it’s 
coming harder now. The yielding power 
that always pulls him back is stronger. 


After struggling doggedly on for fifty 
yards more, the doughty king is stopped, 
his freedom checked for the first time. 

But the end is not yet. Checked he 
may be, but not subdued. Back he goes 
with a speed that leaves the line trailing 
behind him in long, idle loops. Reecover- 
ing strength from the moment’s let-up 
from the strain, his muscles tighten, his 
lithe body bends swiftly upward, and he 
shoots into the air, shaking himself des- 
perately in an attempt to dislodge the 
clinging hook. Again and again he leaps, 
his great black body quivering and the 
bronze tints on his sides reflecting the 
ruddy rays of the setting sun. Then the 
thin line tightens and therelentlessstrain 
begins again to draw him shoreward. 
But he is not conquered yet. Checked 
on every side, he dashes with lightning 
speed back and forth across the little 
pool, striving in vain to break the silken 
bond that links him fast with death. 

But even his majestic strength begins 
to fail him. He fights grimly now, but 
his savage rushes become weaker and 
weaker and his tired muscles refuse to 
obey his stubborn will. Now the net is 
pushed gently toward him. The sight of 
it arouses the exhausted monarch to still 
another effort. With one last frenzied 
rush he makes for the roots of a sub- 
merged tree, where the line may be 
snagged upon the gnarled branches and 
broken. 

But ere he can reach this haven of 
refuge his strength fails him, the power- 
ful muscles relax, the wolf-like jaws 
drop open and the big, bronze-tinte? 


body turns slowly upon its side, expos- 
ing to view the ereamy-white belly. Then 
he is drawn into the outstretched net, 
with only a feeble flopping of his fins 
to show that his kingly spirit is still un- 
conquered. 
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Elephant on his native heath. 








THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL AFRICA 
E. R. MURPHY | 


(Late Native Department British South Africa Co. ) 


Part IV 


Who does not know the picture of an 
elephant? It is the first animal we know 
from early childhood in the colored al- 
phabet books. The African elephant I 
must admit here at once, I am not very 
well acquainted with. I have a lot to 
learn yet and I hope to be able to tell 
Outdoor Life’s readers a lot about them 
when I next return from equatorial 
Africa; but I will tell you a few things I 
noticed while on my station. 


The African and Indian elephants are 
the sole existing representatives not only 
of the genus and family to which they 
belong, but sub 


likewise of the order 


Proboscidea, which forms a peculiar sec- 
tion of the 
The 
guished by the enormous ears, convex 
forehead, concave back (of which the 
shoulder is the highest point), the pres- 
ence of tusks in both sexes 


Ungulata, or hoofed mam- 


mals. African species is distin- 


the redue- 
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tion of the nails on the hind foot to 
three, and the existence of a finger-like 
process on both the front and hind mar- 
gins of the tip of the trunk. 

There were a fair number of ele- 
phants round my station, but I never 
once in three years saw a really big bull, 
or got a shot at one, although I have 
seen them many a time on my travels. 
The elephant is continually on the move 
now, being hunted by native hunters 
who follow them for weeks when 


who employed them shooting ivory— 
bulls or cows, small or large, all the 
same. The consequence was the herds 
were always on the move into absolutely 
impenetrable thorny country, where no 
white man could penetrate and where 
the conditions of shooting were too 
much in favor of the elephant; that is 
along narrow paths in thick wait-a-bit 
thorn, where a charge would prove very 
probably fatal, owing to there being no 
possible escape to the right or left; and 

















Elephant tusks from an animal shot at Broken Hill Mine. 


vounded. I met ‘‘Harsen’’, the famous 
Danish elephant hunter, in Portuguese 
East Africa. He had come up into North- 
eastern Rhodesia hoping to be able to 
make a living at ivory. He told me that 
although there were plenty of elephants 
yet to 6e had in Portuguese East Africa, 
the shooting of them had been ruined by 
the indiscriminate shooting of Portu- 
guese blacks and half castes, who were 
able to get all the ammunition and shot 
they wanted from Portuguese traders, 


nearly all accidents in elephant shooting 
arise from this cause—a trip-up on the 
ground, over a root or something, before 
one can get away. No African game 
ean adapt themselves more quickly to 
circumstance than an elephant when he 
knows he is being hunted by man. The 
distances they travel, when frightened, 
are tremendous, and this is what makes 
the shooting of them nowadays such 
arduous work, especially in a country 
like the one in which I was stationed, 


nein on 
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where horses could not be used. Unless 
I was lucky enough to stumble right 
across a herd on my journeys, I never 
had the time to follow up their spoor. 
All the mighty elephant hunters in 
South Africa in the old days were 
mounted on shooting ponies to follow 
the spoor up quickly. The height of an 
African elephant is not much more than 
from ten to eleven feet, and the biggest 
tuskers are to be found in equatorial 
Africa. My friend ‘‘Melland’’ at 
‘*Mpika’’ in Northeast Rhodesia shot 
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ous, being sometimes found in immense 
herds, from three to four hundred. A 
peculiar thing is that they are good 
swimmers. They feed at night time and 
in the early morning, and sleep and doze 
standing in shade in the heat of the day. 
They drink every night if possible. I 
know of no animal with a keener sense 
of smell. Their hearing is good, but 
their eye-sight very bad, which is ex- 
tremely lucky for ivory hunters, else 
elephant hunting would be little short of 


’ suicide. 








Belgian official riding bicycle—elevation, 5,000 feet. 


a pair of tusks—weight between them 
206 pounds—but this is very exceptiona! 
indeed. The average weight of tusks 
shot in Northeast Rhodesia is from 
fifty to sixty pounds; anything over 
eighty pounds is very rare. The cows’ 
ivory runs much smaller. 

Elephants feed on leaves, bark, roots 
and wild fruits, but very rarely eat 
grass. They are very destructive feed- 
ers and travel tremendous distances for 
food in a night. They are very gregari- 





When actually ‘attacked, elephants are 
very savage indeed and the more they 
are hunted the more vicious they become 
However, they are quite easily killed 
with a high power rifle, a shot between 
the eye and the ear penetrating the 
brain, when they drop at ance; the heart 
shot is a good one, but difficult, unless 
one has had actual experience, as the 
heart is very far forward. If you break 
one of his front legs high up at the joint 
witk the shoulder he is rendered quite 
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helpless. A frontal shot should only be 
taken in case of extreme necessity such 
as a charge. It will very probably burn 
and stun him, but is very unlikely to kill, 
owing to the immense thickness of the 
frontal bone. There is, however, a small 
place on the forehead just above a slight 
bump noticeable there, where a frontal 
shot from a powerful cordite rifle wil! 
penetrate and prove fatal; but don’t try 
it unless hard pressed. The best rifle 
for elephants is a double barreled .450 
eordite, with a rubber pad on the stock. 
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brother, but the African species in eap- 
tivity always has a dangerous and un- 
certain temper, even after years of it 
and kind treatment; otherwise they 
would have been used long ago. 

In the last article I promised to deal 
with the cutting from the Indianapolis 
News. Herr C. G. Schillings, who is 
mentioned in the article, is to my mind 
the highest type of sportsman, and his 
book ‘‘With Flashlight and Rifle’’ is a 
most absorbing one, not only for the 
wonderful pictures of animal life, just 
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Shooting pony killed in six weeks by telse fly. 


Always have a second gun behind you, 
another .450 if possible, but look out for 
your hunting boy behind—he is certain 
to run if there is a charge, and he will 
take your gun with him. Don’t have it 
loaded behind you; hunting boys let off 
second guns sometimes in their fright. 
A man wants to be in exceptionally 
good condition to go after elephants. It 
is the most arduous and exacting sport 
in the world, and one of the most dan- 
gerous. It has been wondered sometimes 
why the African elephant has not been 
eaptured and tamed like his Indian 


like 1 myself have seen them on the 
veldt, but also for the letter press which 
is found throughout, particularly his re- 
marks on the destruction of game in 
German Africa by the German ‘‘ Ask- 
aris,’’ i. e., native police. As every 
African traveler knows, the curse of 
Africa is these gentlemen—in any part, 
British, German, Belgian, or anywhere 
else; they are best looked after in British 
territory, but even there, given the least 
chance, they commit any brutality when- 
ever they can; and when they are given 
powder and shot and allowed to shoot 
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big game, elephants, rhino and giraffe 
for their masters, in order that the Ger- 
man officials might benefit from the sale 
of ivory, rhino horn and the skin of the 
giraffe, one can imagine the result. 

All this is the result of the extinction 
of African game which the Indianapolis 
News complains of. The ordinary sports- 
man who comes to Africa after big game 
I have always found shoots with the 
greatest moderation, picking out the big 
males in a herd earrying the finest heads, 
only shooting females when absolutely 
necessary, which would be when hard up 
for food for one’s carriers and himself. 

It must also be remembered that the 
greatest cause of the extinction of big 
game in what is now Cape Colony, 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, is 
that men can use horses there which 
makes shooting very much easier than 
walking after it, like you have to north 
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of the Zambesi, where the tsetse fly 
reigns supreme and where no domesti- 
eated animals—horses, mules, donkeys, 
dogs, or cattle of any description—can 
live, except a few dogs belonging to the 
natives and some goats, and why they 
should live is a mystery. 

When the Boers had their big game 
drives in the old days, they went out 
mounted and actually drove up to and 
within herds of springbok and other an- 
telopes in a buggy, got out and took a 
shot—or many shots, as they were hor- 
rid slaughterers. 

But the principal agent at the pres- 
ent day, as | have said before, is the na- 
tive of Africa himself, and the Arab 
trader who employs him to get ivory for 
him at whatever cost. The lion and the 
rhino, except he gets them in a game pit, 
he will not tackle, and there are too many 
lions in Afriea today in some parts for 
safe traveling. 


A Field Tragedy 


The soft wind blew from the southward, 
The lark sang sweet in the sky; 

And the reaper, with death-dealing sickle, 
Went swinging and slashing by. 


‘Twas summer, and all was gladness, 
The lark sang all day long 

To his mate in the waving grain-field— 
Sang over and over his song. 


For she was brooding her young ones— 
Her three little lives so young; 

And she could not see the reaper, 
As onward and nearer he swung. 


She heard the swish of the sickle, 
But knew not what it meant; 

It was strange, and therefore hostile, 
And she close o’er her little ones bent. 





The reaper drew nearer and nearer, 


And saw not the nest in the field; 


The mother thought not of her danger 


But strived her young ones to ghield. 


The reaper was now upon them, 


Yet she did not move nor fly; 


And the razor-edged blade cut through tnem, 


In the twinkling of an eye. 


The soft wind blew from the southward. 


The lark still sang in the sky; 


And the reaper, with death-dealing sickle, 


Went swinging and slashing by. 
L. RAY HERSEY. 


























“Out in the sun and wind all day.” 


The Summer Child 


Child of the summer, boy of mine, 
Out in the sun and wind all day; 

Deep in the realms of Slumberland 
After the out-of-doors at play; 

Tell to me all the white clouds said 
Floating above in skies of blue? 

What was the tale the west wind brought? 
What did the butterflies say to you? 


Lost in the grasses were you today, 
Your soul just a part of Nature’s song? 
The sun left its blush on your chubby cheek; 
Wind blew your tresses all day long. 
You picked the red berries hid away 
Deep down beneath the ragweed’s shade; 
And you ran, wild-eyed, from the fuzzy worm 
That crossed the path your foosteps strayed. 


Your bare feet, lad, are scratched and torn 
From meadow stubble and roadside stone, 

Forgmany a world you found today, 
Wandering out on your way alone. 

Too tired were you to wash your feet; 
So urgent the call of your fairy band, 

You entered the bark all tangle-haired, 
That drifted you off to Slumberland. 


Child of the summer, boy of mine, 
Tenderest soul, just four years old, 
Tell me the dreams that came today, 
Tell me the secrets Nature told. 
’Tis seldom I walk thy paths these days, 
And e’en when I do the dreams come not, 
So hold to my hand and let us stroll 
In that land worth while so near forgot. 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 
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TWO CAMPS ON HOMINY CREEK 





HAYDEN MARCELL 


About sunset we pitched our tent on 
Hominy Creek near the center of the 
Osage Indian Reservation, where en- 
chanted streams of clear, sparkling wa- 
ter furnished bass in abundance; and 
thickly-wooded hills and eafions, inter- 
mingled with grassy marshes and prai- 
ries, invited the would-be hunter to 
haunts of deer, turkey and small game. 
The place was ideal. On one side ran 
the creek, groaning, hissing, grumbling, 
picking its oft-traveled road through al- 
ways disputed territory, here dashing 
madly over the rocks, there pausing idly 
or skimming smoothly along calm, de- 
lightful, banks ; 
stream, with a gradual upward slope of 
perhaps a mile, covered with blackjacks 
and sandstone, majestically rose Table 


mossy beyond the 


Mound; in the opposite direction a nar- 
row mesa, just slightly inclined upward, 
stretched away to insignificance in the 
mystie horizon; at the back of our tent 
towered immense cliffs of limestone; in 
front the vale contracted abruptly into 
a narrow eafion with straight-up walls 
of red and gold, overhung with green; 
beyond, and helow, were the widening 
eafion’s meadows and charming little 
mesas and brooks and clusters of trees 
and the voices of many birds. 

We made camp quickly and prepared 
an extravagant supper from the ample 
provisions brought for a week’s suste- 
nance. Before dark Robbins discovered 
that we had neighbors, for just below 
us less than a quarter of a mile there 
gleamed a mysterious red campfire; hu- 
man forms moved stupidly about in the 
chill autumn air and innumerable dogs 


were visible in the firelight. We walked 
far enough down to see that our neigh- 
bors were Indians; that the family con- 
sisted of an old man, two women and a 
boy; that they were living in a tent, 
while the larg? house close by was unoce- 
eupied. Subsequent investigation dis- 
closed that during about nine or ten 
months of the year members of this tribe 
often abandon their houses and live in 
tents. 

Being very weary, we retired early. 
The roar from Hominy Creek was a 
soothing lullaby to our exhausted sensi- 
bilities and we soon sank into slumber 
in spite of howling dogs—the Indians’ 
and ours—and profound hopes that we 
would not be routed by savages before 
down. At sunrise there was an awaken- 
ing! Barking of dogs, yelling of Indi- 
ans; neighing of horses and rushing up 
the valley of many hoofs echoed and re- 
verberated through caflons and over 
meadows. The whole reservation seemed 
to be turned loose upon us! Our time 
had surely come! 
for the attack! 
with increasing acuteness, and some sort 


We could only wait 
The noise continued 


of hideous-sounding drum had_ been 
added to the instruments of torture. I 
even doubted the necessity of break- 
fast, so near seemed our destiny, but 
Williams, declaring that we should be 
game to the last, lighted his pipe, started 
the fire and tried to manifest a calmness 
he did not feel. Robbins recovered him- 
self next and offered his assistance; 
Franklin then regained his senses and, 
although I feigned complete recovery, I 
was not at ease. 


In an hour or so the 
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clamor slackened somewhat. We were 
all feeling fairly brave by that time— 
irrespective of the savage musie from 
that terrible drum—sufficiently so that 
all four of us started on a tour of inves- 
tigation. Robbins and Williams were to 
remain in ambush, with guns and ammu- 
nition, while Franklin and I went un- 
armed to the Indians’ tent to carry our 
message of peace and discern, if possi- 
ble, the extent of their hostility toward 
us. As the countless dogs—there must 
have been a hundred—bounded forward 
as one, we talked at them in most friend- 
ly accents, patting, coaxing, and I would 
almost say fondling—each dog within 
reach, until we could not move without 
provoking a yelp from some affectionate 
eanine. On our right was the house of 
eight or nine rooms; the tent, which 
stood on the creek bank; a small log sta- 
ble with straw roof, and a few hitherto 
unnoticed dogs. Chickens, pigs, eats, 
porches, chairs, window blinds, domestic 
plants and other marks of civilization 
were not in evidence. At our left, on a 
little knoll, were a herd of perhaps a 
hundred Indian ponies, with three lazy- 
looking, copper-colored herders; a dozen 
hounds; four saddle ponies of mixed and 
flashy colors; and a _ tall, handsome 
young Osage brave, tattooed, painted, 
feather-Ledecked, beaded, blanketed and 
savage. We had walked into the In- 
dians’ trap! 

‘‘Isn’t this a fine old greyhound?’’ 
said Franklin. 

“You idiot! Don’t you see that 
gaudy savage yonder? What are we to 
?’? I replied, for to me there was no 
particular superiority or grace in any of 
those whining dogs. 


do 


An individual, apparently an Osage 
female, came to the tent door and, in 
lingo more like the chug-chug of an au- 


tomobile than language, prevailed upon 
the canine multitude to make room for 
our approach. Her straight, black hair, 
braided at the back and entwined with 
strings of beads, hung over her shoul- 
ders and to the waist in front. She wore 
large, glittering earrings, a highly-col- 
ored waist; knee skirt; buckskin leg- 
gings and moccasins. She was about 
forty-five years old, round-faced and 
corpulent. 

‘*Good morning,’’ said Franklin, tip- 
ping his hat and making his best bow. 
‘‘Are you the lady of the house?’’ 

At times Franklin is ridiculously af- 
fable and extravagantly complimentary, 
but in this case these excesses were 
highly appreciated. For answer the old 
squaw smiled, chuckled to herself and 
uttered some more automobile language 
which brought to the door a girl eighteen 
or twenty years old, whose dress was 
about like that of her companion, only 
more elaborate. We instantly discerned 
an underlying air of refinement and the 
courtesy shown her was more nearly 
genuine. 

‘*Are you the lady of the h— tent?’’ 
Franklin asked. 

She only shook her head. 

‘**T)o all these horses belong to you?’’ 

No reply—just a grin. 

‘*Do you live here?’’ 

Still no answer. 

‘*Maybe she doesn’t understand Eng- 
lish,’’ I volunteered in her behalf. 

‘We are camped up the stream here, 
and have no sugar. Could we borrow 
some from you?’’ Franklin asked. Now 
we had enough sugar to sweeten Hom- 
iny Creek. The girl brought us a tin 
cup full of sugar, for which we offered 
to pay a quarter, but our money was 
promptly deelined. 

‘‘May we hunt and fish on your 
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place?’’ I asked, remembering the early 
morning demonstration. Just then the 
man and boy appeared and my question 
was apparently transmitted to them by 
the girl, for the entire family nodded 
assent and chuckled over the prospects 
of such distinction. 

‘*Come up and see us,’’ we both said, 
as with proper courtesy we withdrew. 

The drum noise had ceased during 
our visit; immediately thereafter had 
been resumed. Evidently the old man 
was chief musician. But why were they 
carrying on in this barbarous manner? 
Who was the young Osage’? Whose were 
the horses and why were they there? 
Could the girl really understand Eng- 
lish? Was she a member of the tribe, 
or a captive whose skin was stained? 
Were they friendly to us, or not? And 
why! oh why! such a host of dogs? 
These and a hundred other questions 
came to me while I fished that day and 
were discussed by the party at meal-time 
and in the evening. It was all very in- 
comprehensible. 

About 10 o’clock we were awakened 
by a sudden renewal of the frightful, 
savage disturbance which had roused us 
that morning. Going outside the tent we 
looked with intense concern and inecreas- 
ing terror toward the Indians’, camp, 
where an immense bonfire lit up caiion, 
hill and prairie for miles around; dogs, 
horses, Indians and drum, each contrib- 
uting a bountiful share of the hideous, 
ghastly torment. 

What little sleep I got that night was 
accompanied by horrible dreams of sav- 
ages torturing, robbing, burning, sealp- 


ing. My first words next morning were 
a suggestion to move camp. The other 
fellows stood solid for staying and learn- 
ing Indian ways while we hunted and 
I was willing to forget what I 


fished. 
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already knew of them. While Robbins 
and I got breakfast, Franklin and Wil- 
liams went seouting, and, returning, 
horrified us by saying that just above 
the Indians’ camp was another herd of 
ponies, closely guarded by four or five 
horsemen and that a second gaudily- 
dressed young Indian buck, who seemed 
to be a leader, sat proudly in his saddle 
and gave promiscuous commands. His 
advent had been the cause of the last 
night’s terrors. To me, it seemed clear 
enough that the Indians were gathering 
for miles around to hold a grand, gay 
pow-wow and barbecue over the remains 
of four unfortunate hunters! 

During breakfast we were almost over- 
come with surprise when the Indian girl 
suddenly appeared—as if from nowhere, 
for we had not heard the slightest sound 
of her approach. In addition to her 
dress of the day before, she wore a beau- 
tiful, rich, red blanket, for which Rob- 
bins had the insolence to offer her, off- 
hand and extemporaneous, $50. Her re- 
fusal was acted, not spoken, but it was 
nevertheless conclusive and artistic. We 
each in turn asked her questions; each 
Williams then 
gave her a camp chair and she acknowl- 
edged his thoughtfulness with a nod and 
a real smile. The others of us tried, by 


in turn got no reply. 


performing little courtesies, to receive 
some such notice but with no results. She 
even* seemed amused at our efforts. 
Presently the girl loosed the blanket a 
bit and exposed her left arm, displaying 
an ugly, though fresh wound, from 
which blood freely flowed, and trickled 
down the comely, well-rounded arm. 
‘‘Injun sick! Whiskey!’’ she eried 
That was enough. The four of us played 
football with that little whiskey jug, 
with which Williams, always anticipat- 
ing emergencies, had completed our 
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equipment. And Williams was the win- 
ner. He poured half a whiskey-glass 
full of the beverage and held it out to 
the girl patronizingly. Did she drink 
it? No! She shrank back, frowned and 


said, ‘‘ More! more!’’ We grinned in uni- 
son to think of her supposed capacity, 
and Williams poured the proffered glass 
full. ‘*‘More! more—all!’’ she said, as 
she gent!y took the jug from his hands 
and moved swiftly away toward her 
tent, adding, *‘ Thanks! thanks!’’ as she 
entered the narrow gorge in the eafion. 
We gazed at the fleeing figure in open- 
mouthed wonder. What did she want 
with all that liquor? If for the wound, 
why so much and why wouldn’t she im- 
bibe in our presence? What would we 
do in ease of snake-bite! We were vexed 
at Williams for allowing her to rob us. 

That day we went hunting, going in 
pairs by different routes to Hominy 
Forks where we would meet at noon. 
Other sane men would not have hunted 
in that valley after the loud clamor of 
the day and night, but our mental un- 
soundness seemed to forego all sense of 
reason. QOne lone rabbit made our roast 
dinner at the Forks. Tired, mentally 
and physically, we lay on the ground 
and slept—slept a _ peaceful,. restful, 
quiet sleep, free from the noise of In- 
dian hound and drum, awaking at 4 
o’clock with five miles of wooded eafion 
between us and supper. 

Robbins and I arrived at camp ahead 
of our fellows and had the evening feast 
prepared when Williams rushed franti- 
ealy upon us, declaring in broken sylla- 
bles that he had killed a deer and needed 
our assistance in bringing his game to 
eamp. Indians, dogs, whiskey—every- 
thing but deer was forgotten that night 
while we dressed and brought in that 
blessed buck. Except for us, all in the 


valley was absolute quiet. We went to 
sleep while Robbins was giving, for the 
twentieth time, the details of his fatal 
shot. 

We slept very late the third morning. 
The Indians’ ponies roved promiscuous- 
ly and at will on every side and not 
even the customary campfire burned at 
the tent below. It was lonesomely quiet. 
Clearly something must be wrong. We 
crept cautiously down to their camp. 
Even the dogs hardly noticed us. The 
herders, the two young braves and the 
old Indian man were seattered about the 
yard, in dead, drunken slumber; the 
older woman, in plaintive tones, was 
trying to persuade more whiskey from 
Williams’ little jug, which she held in- 
verted above her head; the boy was so- 
ber—the girl was gone. We searched 
half an hour for her, gasping at every 
step for fear of suecess. By signs the 
boy assured us that she had gone far, far 
away to distant and unknown lands 
where palefaces live in luxury and dogs 
wear collars and blankets. 

We had four days more of hunting, 
fishing, dressing game, lying in camp, 
visiting Indians and trying to solve the 
mystery of the girl’s disappearance. Af- 
ter a week filled more with wonder and 
excitement than recreation, we broke 
eamp and drove down eafions; acress 
prairies; over hills, rocks and gullies to 
Osage Agency where we would visit un- 
til next morning’s stage with the Char- 
ley Manchesters, school friends of mine. 
Before our luggage was unloaded Mrs. 
Manchester came running out, calling us 


angels, doves, perfect dears—every lov- 
able name imaginable to femininity, and 
said she could just kiss us every one. 
With wild enthusiasm and hardly eatch- 
ing her breath between gasps, she went 
on to say that Verna White-Eagle, an 
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Indian friend who was graduated from 
an eastern seminary, having returned 
from school a month before, had gone 
home, where her parents prevailed upon 
her to go back to Indian dress and hab- 
its; that according to an old-time cus- 
tom two young Osage lovers had brought 
horses and dogs as presents to her father, 
who would give Verna to the wooer of- 
fering the greatest number of gifts; that 
two sisters had found their husbands in 
this way, thus increasing the horse and 
dog population at White-Eagle’s; but 
Verna—thanks to our whiskey—had got- 
ten father, lovers and attendants intoxi- 
cated, and had escaped by walking thir- 
ty-five miles to the Ageney. She had 
pierced her arm purposely to get our 
whiskey. It was so lovely of. us. and 
Verna wanted to’ pay us for the liquor 
and we must meet her immediately. I 
believe Mrs. Manchester thought she 
could not tell it fast enough and wanted 
the girl’s aid. 

Faney a_ stylishly-dressed, divinely 
pretty, refined, graceful, charming bru- 
nette with laughing black eyes, soft, vel- 
vety skin and silken hair, and you have 
Verna White-Eagle. She smiled amus- 
edly during the wholesale introduction. 

‘You think me awfully rude and sil- 
ly,’’ she said, soberly. ‘‘ But when I dress 
and live as an Indian I must act like 
one. You treated me with more respect 
than I deserved and you have done me 
a great kindness. I sincerely thank ev- 
ery one of you. I might have known 
that my parents would desire me to 
marry under Osage customs, so it was 
stupid of me to go down there and re- 
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turn to my girlhood ways. When I saw 
you stretching your tent that evening I 
thought of the whiskey, for hunters al- 
ways have it when they go into our 
country. Mother would not permit me 
to talk English in her presence, and on 
ealling at your camp I could not sum- 
mon the courage to converse with you, 
so pretended all along that I did not 
speak English. That dreadful drum, the 
baying of hounds, the fires and all must 
have made your outing miserable.’’ 

Waving a tiny, modest, jeweled hand, 
as if to put aside all unpleasantness, she 
laughed and said to me, ‘‘Now, don’t I 
talk English fairly well?”’ 

She noted, and my fellow companions 
enjoyed, my embarrassment, but there 
was a certain relief when, with a twinkle 
in her superb, dreamy black eyes she 
turned to Franklin. 

‘Did you have enough sugar, Mr. 
Franklin?’’ she asked. ‘‘And oh! Mr. 
Robbins, is your offer for the blanket 
still subject to acceptance ?’’ I found de- 
light in their humiliation, for they had 
been very quick to recognize and enjoy 
my distress. 

‘‘T presume you play football, Mr. 
Williams?’’ she added, arehly. 

‘“‘Only an admirer of the game, 
Miss White-Eagle, not a player,’’ he re- 
plied, with his usual innocence, ‘‘but I 
am considered a good ‘juggler.’ ’’ 

I firmly believe that that one insane 
remark gave Williams the advantage 
over us, for he not only held Verna’s 
attention all that evening, but he went 
back next year and married her! 

Lueky lark! He killed the deer, too 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS REVIVED 


E. A. BRININSTOOL 


How many times have you wished you 
could go back to the days of Boone and 
Crockett; back to the days when it was 
of far more importance to a man to be 
able to read a footprint in the forest than 
a leaf from a printed page? 

How would you like to be able to fol- 
low a trai!; to become skilled in forest 
lore and woodcraft ; to learn how to ride 
a bucking broncho; to shoot the rifle and 
revolver, to pack a burro; to make a 
camp fire; te learn Indian tactics? 

Wouldn't you like to learn all this 
these mysteries which your forefathers 
and mine had at their finger’s ends? 
Well, you may, but without all the dan- 
gers attending the learning which sur- 
rounded the pupil of a hundred years 
ago. Within a very short time you may 
be taught the secrets of the woods, the 
mountains and the plains at a nominal 
cost and become a second Daniel Boone 
or Simon Kenton if you choose. 

Down near San Marcial, New Mexico, 
lies the big ranch of Capt. Jack Craw- 
ford, known all over the United States as 
the ‘‘ poet scout.’’ Capt. Crawford is one 
of the last of the old-time Indian fighters 
and government scouts, and unquestion- 
ably the only one who did not allow 
himself to kecome contaminated with the 
vices and intemperate habits of the aver- 
age plainsman when he was following In- 
dian trails, trapping or working among 
the cowboys and wild border specimens 
which inhabited the plains thirty years 
ago. He never took a drink of intoxi- 
ating liquor in his life, and is today one 
of the strongest advocates of temperance 


and reform to be found on the lecture 
platform. It may be you have heard him 
give one of his thrilling lectures, heard 
him recite his poems and tell of his early 
experiences as a plains celebrity. 

During the month of Mareh, 1907, 
Capt. Crawiord talked to over 300 guests 
ot John D. Rockefeller one evening. Af- 
ter holding his hearers spell-bound by his 





Capt. Jack Crawford. 


wonderful pathos and eloquence for an 
hour and a half, at its close, Mr. Rocke- 
feller was the first man to take Capt. 
Crawford by the hand, saying: 

‘*T want to thank you for a most de- 
lightful evening. Your story is the 
strongest and most effective I have ever 
heard from either pulpit or platform, 
and is especially interesting to me, be- 
cause, like yourself, I have never tasted 
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intoxicants. Your boys’ camp idea,”’ 
continued the millionaire, ‘‘is splendid.’’ 

The following day Capt. Crawford 
sent two of his poems, which Mr. Rocke- 
feller especially liked, to the oil magnate 
in eare of Mr. Rockefeller’s son-in-law, 
Harold MeCormick, and in ~ answering 
his letter Mr. McCormick said: 

‘‘There is a large fund put aside for 
educational purposes, and when you get 
your camp in shape so that you can pre- 
sent your claim properly, let me know, 
and I will introduce you to the commis- 
sioners who are entrusted with its dis- 
tribution.’’ 

While this was perhaps a hint that Mr. 
Rockefeller would do something in a fi- 
nancial way to further the movement, 
Capt. Crawiord is not depending on out- 
side help to start the enterprise. He is 
building and beautifying the camp him- 
self. It is a beautiful spot, not of ‘‘sev 
eral thousand acres,’’ as has been re- 
ported by some of the wild-eyed report- 
ers of the daily press, but about 100 
acres. 

The spot is a sylvan paradise of trout 
streams and woods galore, and when the 
camp is ready to be opened there will be 
more boys and young men applying for 
admission than the Captain ean handle. 

The idea is to open the camp princi- 
pally to students during vacation time. 
A earload of burros and horses from thr 
poet scout’s ranch, together with carap 
outfits, tents, ete., will be provided—in 
fact, everything to give a real flavor of 
camp life in the woods and marches on 
the trails. There will be sham battles, 
night watches, Indian tactics, just as in 
Indfan war time. Real Indians will be 
employed aud expeditions will be under- 
taken just as during regular warfare. 


The old-time stage coach days will be re- 
vived, together with thrilling ‘‘hold-up”’ 
seenes, and frontier lore of all descrip- 
tions will be taught the youthful camp- 
ers. 

The ‘‘chief of seouts’’ will be elected 
from among the boys. He must be a real 
leader and a strenuous youth. A real 
military post will be also established, 
and around the camp fire every night 
there will be regular entertainments in 
which Capt. Crawford will take part, for 
he has a fund of song and story on hand 
which will while away the hours. 

The probable cost during the ‘‘study 
period’’ will run from $50 to $60 per 
camper, being the actual cost of food and 
ammunition, which will be the only 
charge made. 

Sinee Capt. Crawford has been germ- 
inating the scheme, land in the vicinity 
of the proposed camp has gone up rap- 
idly in price, and speculators are buying 
it in, showing that they, too, have. faith 
in the movement and that it will doubt- 
less prove an interesting and paying ven- 
ture, although Capt. Crawford’s idea is 
not one of money, but to get closer in 
touch with the boys and keep them in the 
straight path by his own influence. 

Aside from this camp, and to a cer- 
tain extent affiliated with it, are a chain 
of boys’ clubs which Capt. Crawford 
calls the ‘‘Boy Crusaders.’’ This is a 
temperance movement, and calls for the 
boys to live as clean, pure lives as human 
endeavor can make. 


There is no doubt but that the entire 
movement will be hailed with delight by 
all Boydom; and Young America, from 
one end of the country to the other, will 
eagerly await the announcement that the 
camp is ready to receive them. 
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A mountain goat nanny and her kid 


THE MOUNTAIN 


On May 20, 1908, the first Rocky 
mountain goat ever bred in captivity was 
born in the New York Zodlogical Park. 
Its parents were brought from British 
Columbia by Director Hornaday in No- 
vember, 1905, with three other speci- 
mens. All five were born in May, 1905, 
and were captured in the mountains 
north of Fort Steele. 

Since the arrival of the little herd in 
New York all of its members have been 
maintained in excellent health. They are 
fed upon very clean crushed oats (in the 
hull), slieed carrots and potatoes, an oc- 
casional apple and all the clover hay 
they ean eat. There are three adult 
males and two females, and they have 
been given three large corrals and a rus 
tic barn in the southwestern corner of 
the park. For amusement and exercise 
they climb all over the roof of the barn, 


and spend much time aloft. 


GOAT IN 


the latter born in captivity. 


CAPTIVITY 


Although very level-headed and calm 
in times of real danger, the mountain 
goat is shy of being handled, and petted 
and with nervous impatience flings itseli 
away from an outstretched hand. One 
member of the herd will permit their 
Although they are 
not quarrelsome toward each other, thes 


keeper to toueh it. 


were so free in prodding each other with 
their skewer-liker horns it was necessary 
to saw off an inch from each horn-tip. 
Quite a number of goats have come 
into eaptivity, but very few have sur 
vived longer than a few months. The 
climatic conditions of the Atlantic coast 
region have earried off eight other goats 
of our aequaintance in two years or less, 
and until now it has been doubte 
whether it were possible to acclimatize 
the species on the Atlantic coast, and 
maintain it in health and vigor up to th 
breeding point. For this reason, the 
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news of the birth in the New York herd 
will be hailed with delight by all sports- 
men and nature-lovers. 

The period of gestation was from No- 
vember 25, 1907, to May 20, 1908, or 
four days less than six months. The kid 
now in the publie eye was born at 3 a. m. 
At 3:10 it arose to its feet; by 3:30 it 
was Jumping about the stall, and climb 
ing upon its mother’s back, as she lay 
upon the straw. 
time at 3:20. 


It nursed for the first 
Two day after birth it 
was 1314 inches high at the shoulders, 
and weighed 714 pounds. Of course its 
pelage is pure white, and like nearly all 
young hoofed animals its eyes now are 
practically black. It is very strong and 
capable, and seems to take a very hopeful 
view of life. In sex it is a male, and it 
has been christened ‘‘Philip,’’ for rea- 
sons that every goat-hunter will under- 
stand. 
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When it sucks, it stands directly un- 
der its mother’s body, and makes a con- 
tinuous whining. noise, like a young 
puppy. Frequently it butts the udder, 
and the mother often patiently lifts a 
hind leg into the air, to give her off- 
spring the best possible opportunity. The 
mother is a model of what wild-animal 
mothers should be,—a good milker, af- 
fectionate, solicitous for her offspring, 
but quiet and sensible toward the keepers. 

The Zodlogical Park goat herd is in 
charge of Keeper Bernard McEnroe, who 
has managed it with great skill and suc- 
cess. He never permits any of the goats 
to get thoroughly rain-soaked, but shuts 
up the herd whenever it begins to rain. 
In New York it was quickly found that 
Oreamnos can not endure rain. The pel- 
age soaks up water like a sponge, holds 
it for hours, and the animals have not 
sufficient vitality to endure it. 











STEELHEAD SALMON FROM TRASK RIVER, OREGON. 


We quote as follows from 


a letter received from A, J. Sprague, in charge of the Trask 
River Hatchery: “The largest of these weighed 25 lbs. 


Since taking charge of the Trask 


hatchery I heve fed one of this size three times a day to the young chinook salmon which 


are being held at the hatchery untl they are 6 


inches long. The steelhead are the only sal- 


mon that do not die after reproduction in fresh water.” 














AFTER SHEEP IN THE CASSIAR* 


DISTRICT, B. C. 


J. E. MOORE, M. D. 


It is in the woods the big game sports- 
man spends his most pleasant vacations, 
and it is often in the woods that the most 
What- 
ever our positions at home may be in the 


lasting friendships are formed. 


professicnal, social, or commercial world, 
it is when we go to the woods that we are 
placed pretty much on an equality, for 
it is here our mettle is tested and where 
those sterling qualities which are the 
makeup of every true sportsman, are 
brought out. It is the possession of these 
qualities, which we recognize and admire 
in our fellow sportsman, that binds us 
together with that friendship. 

It was during the fall of 1904, while 
on one of my hunting trips in Wyoming, 
that I first met C. A. Murdock of Kansas 
City and J. E. Campbell of Indian Ter- 
ritory, two big-hearted and whole-souled 
sportsmen who had enjoyed a number of 
their vacations together in the woods. 
As we were all going into the same ter- 
ritory we decided to remain together, 
which we did. I found them to be very 
genial hunting companions and we spent 
several weeks near the Jackson Hole 
country very pleasantly, hunting elk, 
deer, ete. 

Also during the fall of 1905 while 
hunting up in Ontario, Canada, I met 
Frank Jones of Knoxville, Tenn., who 
also proved to be a true sportsman. 

All of these men expressed a desire to 
hunt moose and mountain sheep and, as 
I was very anxious to take such a trip 


— - 


rs *This is a Tahltan Indian word, and means 
a dry country. 





myself, I set about early in the spring 
of 1906 to select a good hunting ground 
for that particular kind of game, where 
we might go and spend a few weeks in 
the woods roughing it, living close to na- 
ture, and at the same time secure the 
much coveted trophies. As the moose in 
our western states are protected by law 
for a number of years, and in Maine the 
hunters are limited to one, with no 
chance for sheep, we very naturally had 
to look elsewhere. British Columbia and 
Alaska were the only places we could 
figure on for such a trip, and as one has 
to have a special permit from the Seer: 

tary of the Interior to bring game out 
of Alaska, the territory was narrowed 
British 
sponded with guides, outfitters, ete., in 


down to Columbia. I corre 
different places, also wrote the Game 
Warden of British Mr. A. 
Bryan Williams, asking him about the 
He as- 


sured me that considering the abundance 


Columbia, 
game in the different provinces. 


of game, the number of heads allowed 
each hunter, the District in 
North British Columbia the 
hunting country on the continent for 


Cassiar 
was bes? 
moose, caribou, mountain sheep, goats, 
I at once wrote J. Frank 
outfitter at 
Creek, B. C., for information regarding 


bears, ete. 
Callbreath, an Telegraph 
big game in Cassiar. He answered me 
saying there had been very few hunting 
parties up there, that game of all kinds 
was plentiful, and no hunters had gone 
out without their trophies. | 
him to outfit our party, he to supply us 


engaged 
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with saddle and pack horses, also to se 
lect for us a good, reliable Indian guide. 
[ then wrote my friends, Murdock, 
Campbell and Jones, that I had made 
necessary arrangements for outfitting. 
guides, ete., and for them to make ar- 
rangements for an early start so we 
could be in the hunting country by the 
opening of the season, September Ist. 

I wrote the steamship company’s 
agent at Vancouver, B. C., for sailings 
of vessels for Alaskan ports, also for sail- 
ings of boats up the Stikine River, and 
found that by leaving Vancouver August 
Isth on the Steamship ‘* Princess Beat- 
rice’ we could connect with the Hudson 
Bay Company’s. steamer ‘* Mount 
Royal’’, leaving Wrangell, Alaska, for 
Telegraph Creek, B. C., August 22d. 
Upon request the agent kindly reserved 
berths on the Princess Beatrice for ow 
party. 

The next thing was to select a suit 
able outfit for the trip, such as clothing, 
bedding, ete., to take into that north 
country, as in reading articles from 
hunters, travelers, ete., who 
up there, I learned they had quite a 
good deal of bad weather. Mr. Call 
breath informed me that outfits such as 
were used in Wyoming and 
would be all right fer that 


have been 


Ontario 
country as 
far as cold was concerned, but to come 
prepared for rainy weather, especially 
while on the Stikine River. 

On August 14th, in company with 
Jones, we left Alliance for Vaneouver, 
B. C., where we arrived on the 17th, as 
here we were to meet Murdock 
Campbell who were coming 
Canathan Pacific railroad. 


and 
over the 
Our steamer 
was not due to sail until 11 p. m., August 
18th, and we had some time to look over 
the city. Vancouver is quite a busy little 


city with many fine buildings. I under- 
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stand that a good deal of the push and 
energy manifested there is due to Amer 
ican enterprise. One thing struck me as 
very novel; that of street cars, vehicles 
ete., passing on the streets invariably 
keeping to the left, contrary to our 
American rule, but, of course, in ac 
cordance with the old English eustom. 

We visited Stanley Park which em 
braces sevéral hundred acres, quite a 
eood deal of it still remaining a virgin 
forest, surrounded and crossed in sev 
eral places by fine gravel walks and 
drives. This is a very beautiful place. 
We also visited the beach where quite a 
number of bathers were enjoying the 
cool water. We visited the tennis 
grounds where the Pacifie Coast tourna 
ment was in progress and witnessed a 
few very hotly-contested games. 

That evening at 7:35 Murdock and 
Campbell arrived. We gathered all our 
baggage together and went on board the 
Prineess Beatrice, expecting to leave at 
11 p. m., but did not get away until 6 :30 
the next morning. From Vancouver to 
Wrangell, Alaska, they have what they 
call an inside passage, as there is a chain 
of sounds all the way up, resembling in 
many places a wide river; however, we 
had three places where we crossed open 
water,—Queen Charlotte’s Sound being 
the widest, requiring about four hours 
to cross. In crossing these open places 
we sometimes encountered some pretty 
rough water, getting the full benefit of 
the deep sea swells. The weather during 
the trip to Wrangell was fine, the air 
being just crisp enough to make it pleas- 
ant. During the day the passengers 
spent most of the time on deck taking 
in the sights. The scenery was very 
fine and quite interesting, but one finally 
tires of it, due to so much sameness. 

Our first stop in Alaska was Ketchikan, 
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a prosperous little town of 1,500 inhab- 
itants. They have rich copper and gold 
mines there together with extensive lum- 
ber interests. Just before reaching 
Ketchikan, the captain had told us we 
would stop for probably an hour, and if 
we wanted to see an interesting sight to 
go ashore, follow up a small river com- 
ing down from the west and watch the 
salmon going up stream. It was certainly 
a wonderful sight.’ In some of the pools 
there seemed to be thousands of them, 
packed in as close as they could be, wait- 
ing for those ahead to work their way 
on up over the small cascades. Some of 
the boys got down and caught several 
with their hands, took them back to-the 
steamer and had them prepared for sup- 
per. 

We arrived at Wrangell at 1 a. m., 
August 22d. This is a town of about 
1,000, fully one-half that number be- 
ing Indians. This town is noted for its 
totem poles and absence of horses. There 
is not a horse in town,—all draying be 
ing done with truck carts, generally by 
Indians. This is also the home of Chief 
Shakes and his famous canoe. The busi- 
ness houses, for the most part, are all 
near the wharf. The streets are narrow 
and planked over. About a year ago 
they had a very destructive fire which 
destroyed about half the town. It has 
since been rebuilt with good substantial 
buildings. The principal industries there 
are lumbering and fishing. They have 
a great deal of rainfall with a luxuriant 
growth of vegetation. Vegetables and 
small fruits grow in abundance. 

We went on board the river steamer 
‘*Mount Royal’’ the evening of August 
23d, leaving at 4 o’elock next morning, 
taking advantage of the tide to cross the 


bar between Wrangell and the mouth of 


the Stikine River eight miles distant. 


Our boat, the Mount Royal, was a smal! 
stern-wheel river boat of about 100 tons 
capacity, drawing three feet of water. 
Our staterooms and board were as good 
as we could expect. We had on board 
about thirty passengers—eighteen being 
hunters from all parts of the globe. 

The Stikine River reminds one very 
much of the Missouri, being muddy 
crooked, full of bars, and often changing 
its channel after a freshet. 

The international boundary line be 
tween Alaska and British Columbia 
thirty-four miles out from Wrangell, is 
marked on either side of the river by 
narrow openings cut through the timber, 
and on the top of the mountains by iron 
posts. The timber, composed of spruce, 
pine, balsam fir and other evergreen va 
rieties, with the cottonwood on the low 
lands, comes dewn to the water’s edge 
In going up the river we pass three gla 
ciers—Topover, Mud, and Great Glacier 
Great Glacier fronts the river for about 
six miles and is supposed to extend back 
up the eafion for eighty miles. In pass 
ing this glacier we noticed a very per- 
ceptible chilly condition of the air. 

The ‘‘ Mount Royal’’ is owned and op 
erated by the Hudson Bay Company) 
and this being her last trip for the sea 
son, they had her loaded down with fully 
100 tons of freight, besides passengers 
and baggage. Having a very swift ecur- 
rent against us and innumerable sand 
bars to eross, cn which we would often 
stick, we had to frequently back up and 
try some other place; consequently our 
progress was very slow. 

On the right bank of the river, eight- 
een miles below Glenora, at the mouth 
of a fine trout stream, stands the cabin 
of an old gray-haired man named Kirk 

‘The Selkirk of the Stikine.’” He is 


seventy-three years old and _ has lived 
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here all alone for nine years, his sole 
companion being a shepherd dog, which 
he said he did not need. He has a gar- 
den and raises quite a good many vege- 
tables. His family, none of whom he 
has seen during the nine years, lives in 
Vancouver. During the winter he spends 
his time hunting, trapping and cutting 
eordwood for the boats. In the summer 


he raises his gardén stuff and prospects. 


Outdoor Life 


time this town was the head of naviga- 
tion, there were four or five thousand 
people here, most of them living in tents, 
waiting for transportation into the Klon- 
dike country. Mr. Tervo came aboard, 
invoicing our baggage and collecting du- 
ties. We found him a very pleasant and 
agreeable gentleman; in fact all the 
Canadian officials with whom we had 
dealings we found to be perfect gentle- 














“Murdock was given the shot.” 


It is rumored that he has a valuable gold 
mine located. We offered him late news- 
papers and other reading matter, but he 
said he did not have time to read them. 

Glenora, the government station 
twe lve miles below Telegraph Creek, 
with its fifteen or twenty abandoned 
eabins and shacks, has for its entire pop- 
ulation now the government official, 
Mr. Tervo, and his estimable wife. Dur- 
ing the Klondike rush of 1898, at which 


men. Mr. Callbreath, our outfitter, who 


owns a large ranch across the river op- 
posite Glenora, came aboard and went 
on up to Telegraph Creek with us. 
Just above Glenora there are very 
swift rapids, through which it was im- 
possible for us to pass without first run- 
ning out a cable. Two attempts proved 
unsuceessful, the cable breaking both 
times. The third attempt was watched 
from the deck by -all on board with 
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breathless suspense, until the wheel 
caught the water again, when we all 
gave a shout of joy. 

We arrived at Telegraph Creek at 
4:35 p. m. August 27th, having been 
almost four days making the trip from 
Wrangell, a distance of 160 miles. The 
entire population was out to meet us, 
about twenty-five white people and sev- 
enty-five Indians, men, women, children 
and dogs. I never saw so many dogs to 
the square inch before in my life. These 
dogs, however, are, all used during the 
winter season on the sleds. Telegraph 
Creek, the head of navigation, is a small 
village on the left bank of the Stikine; 
it contains two general stores, two res- 
taurants and one saloon. This is the 
home of our genial outfitter, Frank Call- 
breath, who does quite an extensive out- 
fitting business for the government. A 
telegraph line running from Vancouver 
up into the Yukon country passes 
through here. This is also an outfitting 
station for the various posts and mining 
amps in the interior, all their supplies 
being brought up the river from Wran- 
gell by the Hudson Bay Company’s 
boats, who charge $40 per ton freight. 
That evening was spent in buying sup- 
plies, provisions, ete., and arranging for 
an early start in the morning. By 10 
o’elock next inorning our horses were 
packed, everything ready and with our 
four Indians, two guides, a packer and 
a cook, we bade good-bye to civilization 
and hit the trail. The first night we 
vamped at what is called the Summit, 
near the headwaters of Telegraph 
Creek, ten miles distant. It began rain- 
ing soon after we had made camp, rain- 
ing all night, giving us a good oppor- 
tunity for testing the waterproof quali- 
ties of our new tent. Standing the test 
of an all night’s rain we felt no more 


uneasiness from that source. The rain 
ceased about 6 o’clock the next morning, 
so we were off early, stopping near Hy- 
land’s ranch on Second Tahltan River. 
The third night we camped on a small 
stream near the Shesley River. In the 
evening we all went down to the Shesley 
to try our luck fishing, catching four 
fine silver trout which weighed two and 
one-half pounds each. Jimmy, with a 
gaff hook, succeeded in landing four 
nice salmon, the four weighing thirty- 
seven pounds. 

The next night we camped near the 
old cabin on the banks of what is called 
Dodedony Creek or River. So far we 
had followed the old Klondike trail, and 
still in many places we saw, in the way 
of broken wagon wheels, parts of sleds, 
pieces of harness, ete., ete., evidence of 
the mad rush into the Klondike in ’98. 

Here we left the old trail and headed 
for Sheep Mountain, reaching MeDon- 
ald’s Portage early in the afternoon. We 
had no more than got our tent stretched 
than Charlie, our Indian packer, came 
running into camp very much excited, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Moose! moose!’’ With our 
field glasses we could see across the river 
bottom, probably a half-mile away, a 
cow moose and two ealves enjoying them 
selves in a small lake. For six miles 
down the river the trail is very rough 
and not well marked, so Jimmy had 
made arrangements with Larry Martin 
for his boat, which was kept at the Port- 
age, to use it in taking our duffle down 
the river, driving the horses down the 
rough trail and swimming them across. 
After eating lunch we re-packed our 
horses and started up the mountain, 
reaching what is called Summit Camp, 
on the first bench of Sheep Mountain 
Jimmy said our permanent camp would 
be at the foot of Sheep Mountain, near 
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what is known as Forty-Mile Lake. We 


made a short drive next day along the 
side of the mountain over a very rough 
trail, camping in a gulch, just below tim- 
ber line. When we awoke next morning 
we found everything covered with about 
four inches of snow, but the weather 
not cold. As we were now in the sheep 
country and had no fresh meat in camp 
we concluded to spend all day looking 
for game, before going to our permanent 
camping place. Jones and I, together 
with Jimmy and Willie, the two guides, 
climbed the top of the mountain and 
found plenty of tracks but no game. Go- 
ing on until we came to the bluffs over- 
looking Forty-Mile Lake, in looking 
down in one of the guiches we saw a 
band of probably forty sheep, about a 
mile below, but how to get to them was a 
difficult problem. After maneuvering for 
some time we crawled down the head of 
the guleh to a rocky point, from the top 
of which we had a good view. Telling 
Willie to go around, get below, and start 
them up the gulch, we watched them 
through our field” glasses and found 
there were no good heads in the band. 
But as we had no fresh meat in camp 
and eight hungry men to feed, it was, as 
the saying goes, ‘‘a ground hog case.’ 

Realizing that self-preservation was one 
of Nature's first laws, I told Jimmy it 
was absoiutely necessary that we get 
enough for camp meat. What followed 
may be easily surmised. That night we 
had a meal fit for a king, as there is no 
meat that [ have ever eaten equal to this 
species of mountain she ep. 

The following day we moved the out- 
fit to the foot of Sheep Mountain near 
the lake, to what was to be our perma- 
nent camp while remaining in the sheep 
country. Crossing the mountains in a 


blinding snowstorm, while descending 


into the valley, Just before reaching our 
camping place, we came across fresh 
sheep tracks. Campbell and Jimmy con 

cluded to follow the sheep, while the 
balance of the party went on down into 
the valley and made camp. After fol- 
lowing the sheep for about two miles 
Campbell came up with a band of eight, 
with one small ram, which he succeeded 
in getting. This being the first trophy, 
Campbell naturally felt much elated. 
Our camp was very pleasantly situated 
in a sheltered spot at the edge of a very 
beautiful little valley near the lake, with 
plenty of wood and water and an abun- 
dance of good feed for our horses. Forty- 
Mile Lake is very picturesque, elbow- 
shaped, each arm extending three or 
four miles and from one-half to three- 
quarters of a mile wide, ‘The water is 
very deep, in which is found the king 
salmon. The lake is pretty much sur- 
rounded on all sides by bluffs; just 
why it is called Forty-Mile Lake I did 
not learn. Across the lake to the south 

west is Goat Mountain. 

With a comfortable camp, an abun- 
dance of fresh meat and favorable wea- 
ther, everyone was happy. Our Indians, 
after a very hearty supper, sitting 
around a bright campfire, chattered in 
Tohltan language. If there was anything 
that would produce absolute satisfaction 
and contentment with our Indian 
friends, it was a comfortable camp. 
plenty of fresh meat, with an occasional 
poreupine, which they consider a great 
delicacy. 

Having had a good night’s rest, we 
were up early and after a hearty break- 
fast started out to look for sheep. About 
a mile from camp we came across fresh 
moose tracks. Jones concluded to follow 
the moose, which were headed toward the 
lake. At 9:30 Jimmy discovered a fine 
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ram quietly grazing on the side of the 


mountain. Leaving our horses in a 
small guleh we made a detour and got 
up to within about 200 yards of him. 
Murdoek was given the shot, and at the 
erack of his Savage the ram humped up 
his baek and staggered, but did not try 
to run away. 
Murdoek fired 


went down and out. 


To make doubly sure, 
again, when the ram 
He proved to be a 
fine specimen and Murdock was a very 
happy man. After Jimmy had the ani- 
mal all skinned out, Murdock tied the 
head, sealp and hide on his horse and 
returned to camp, entirely satisfied with 
his day’s work. Campbell, Jimmy and 
I went out looking for more sheep. We 
soon located a couple of rams near the 
base of a cliff. We backed off down a 
draw, making another detour, as Jim- 
my’s idea of hunting sheep, when possi- 
ble, is to always get above them, for, 
as a rule, when fired at, if they do not 
see you they invariably start up hill, 
and it gives a better opportunity for 
more shots. In making this detour we 
Jumped up a fox, as black as a crow, ex- 
cept for the tip of his tail, which was 
white. Jimmy ealled him a silver-grey. 
It was the first live one that I had ever 
seen and he certainly was a beauty. He 
played along within range of us for 
some time and I wanted to take a shot 
at him, but Jimmy said not to shoot, as 
it would frighten the sheep. We might 
as weil the fox, for after 
spending a couple of hours working our 
Way up to 


have shot 
where the sheep had been 
seen, they had disappeared. We spent the 
balance of the day climing up and elimb- 
ing down over the mountain, seeing a 
number of sheep, but nothing that we 
wanted, returning to camp in_ the 
evening pretty well tired out. 
the cook, had a good supper for us which 


Jimmy, 
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Murdock, after 


reaching camp, had spent the balance of 


revived us wonderfully. 


the day in fleshing, salting and drying 
his sealp and hide. The measurements 
of his head were as follows: Cireumfer- 
ence of base of horns, 14 inches; length, 
tips, 22 


31 inches; spread at inches. 


These are the black, or Stone sheep, 
Ovis stonei, discovered a few years ago 
by Andrew Stone, who went into this 
country with the idea of finding a new 
species of caribou. After spending quite 
a good deal of time and nearly all his 
money he returned with a few sheep he 
had killed, entirely out of heart and not 
at all satisfied with his adventure. It de 
veloped later that these sheep which he 
had brought back were an entirely new 
species, never having been heard of be 
fore. They were named after him, Ovis 


stonei, Which gave Mr. Stone a_ great 
deal of prominence. 
According io the explorations of 
Charles Sheldon, ‘‘ These sheep range in 
between the Stikine and Maemillan riv- 
ers. The black mountain sheep is the 
darkest color, or, one may say, the most 
nearly black, of all the American wild 
North of the Stikine River it: is 


black as it is 


sheep. 


not so south, where 


the blackness of its head, neek and body 
is very pronouneed. In the majority of 
eases its horns are so character'stic that 
any studious person should be able to 
recognize the species by them alone. The 
front angle of the horn is very sharp and 
near its base it actually overhangs the 
face. This feature is constant. In about 
nine eases out cf every ten the horns of 
the black sheep are distinguished by 
their widely spreading spirals and the 
great distance between the tips. Oceca 
sionally, however, a head develops horns 
with a more narrow spiral, like those of 
the typical white sheep, but all such are 
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exceptional. Just where the black sheep 
and the bighorn come together, no one, 
as yet, is able to say.’’ 

Just recently I was shown two fine 
mountain sheep heads, the first one a 
typical Ovis canadensis, the measure- 
ments of which I did not take. The 
measurements of the second one were as 
follows: Cireumference of base of horns, 
1514 inehes; length of horns, 33 inches, 
and spread at tips, 25 inches. This one 
presented these distinctive features char- 
acteristic of the Ovis stonei, namely, 
the sharp angle of horns over-hang- 
ing the face, the wide-spreading spi- 
ral and the great distance between the 
tips. These sheep were both killed last 
fall, but a few miles apart, in northern 
Montana near the Alberta line—the one 
a typical bighorn, the other presenting 
all the characteristics of a stonet sheep. 

The following day Frank Jones killed 
a goat just above camp, but it was so 
stormy and fozgy on the mountains that 
hunting was out of the question. The 
next day, September 8th, was also a 
a stormy and disagreeable day, raining 
in the valleys, while the mountains were 
covered by a blanket of snow, the fog 


heing so thick it was impossible to see 


any distance ahead, consequently we re- 


turned to camp early. Toward evening 
the fog began clearing away, giving a 
little better view of the opposite moun- 
tain. Jimmy, who was ever on the look- 
out, came into our tent asking for my 
field glasses, saying he had seen what 
seemed to him to be a trail through the 
snow, coming down from the top of the 
mountain opposite our camp. With the 
aid of the glass we could see three fine 
rams. Being too late to get to them that 
night, we started early next morning, 
Jones and I, with Jimmy and Willie, the 
two guides. 


We went up the valley about a mile, 
then, in order to keep under cover, we 
turned into a gulch coming down be- 
tween the mountains, which we followed 
for fully a mile. Emerging from the 
gulch we found fresh tracks in .the snow, 
but could not see any sheep. Jones and 
Willie following their tracks, Jimmy 
and I going around the side of the 
mountain, we suddenly came onto a 
large ram enjoying his morning meal. 
Before I had time to shoot, he was going 
at full speed. My first shot checked but 
failed to stop him; the second broke one 
of his hind legs, and at the third shot 
he rolled down the mountain for fully 
a hundred yards. On reaching him we 
found that my first ball had passed 
through the stomach, inflicting a wound 
that would eventually have proved fatal. 
The last shot was made at fully 150 
vards. Jimmy skinned him out and ear- 
ried his head and sealp into camp. His 
measurements were as follows: Cireum- 
ference of base of horns, 13 inches; 
length, 35 inches, and spread, 21 inches. 
I was now the possessor of a very fine 
specimen of the Ovis stonet. The law al- 
lows each hunter three heads and no 
doubt had this, my first, been a small 
one, I would have been anxious to try 
for another, and possibly a larger one, 
but I was perfectly satisfied with my 
trophy and content to remain in camp 
until the other boys had secured their 
heads. 

Jimmy Hawkins, our faithful cook, 
who had always remained in camp, keep- 
ing vigilant eye on everything, and al- 
ways having a good, hot dinner ready 
on our return to camp, was now given 
an opportunity to get away, as Mr. Mur- 
dock and I were in camp for the remain- 
der of the day, he and Charley going up 
on the mountain to try their luck for 

















sheep. They returned in about three 
hours with a fine head. Campbell and 
Willie returned early and reported hav- 
ing seen plenty of sheep but no good 
heads. They also reported seeing an old 
grizzly and two cubs, which they 
watched through their glasses for some 
time. They were so far away and over 
such an almost inaecessable route that 
they could not get to them. Jones and 
his guide returned late that night, bring- 
ing in a good head, making three fine 
heads for the day. 

The following day Mr. Campbell, with 
guide Jimmy, saw another large silver- 
tip feeding far down in the gulch. They 
quietly worked their way down to where 
he had last been seen, but evidently Old 
Eph had winded them, for he was no- 
where to be found. Campbell, however, 


succeeded in vetting his seeond sheep, 


THE PUNCHER 


Say, all you dudes, an’ 


An’ you string-halted g 


I] ain’t a circus let out 
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and was now the proud possessor of a 
fine pair of horns. Jones and Willie 
also reported seeing an old silvertip with 
two cubs, but after two hours’ hard 
work and failing to get close enough for 
a shot, gave up the chase. 

The next day Jones killed his seconc 
sheep, securing a very good head which 
measured as follows: Base, 13 inches; 
length, 27 inches, and spread at tips 
181% inches. We now had killed eleven 
sheep in all, securing six good heads 
Our stay in the sheep country had been 
very pleasant and suceessful, and will 
always remain a bright spot in our mem 
ories. 

Of the continuation of this trip, which 
was for the purpose of hunting moose, 
of which we secured six specimens, I 
will write for the next issue of Outdoor 
Life. 


IN NEW YORK. 


you lady so fair, 


ruy with the sky-piece, 
for some air, 


I’m a puncher jest huntin’ some eye-grease. 
‘What! You don’t savvy my lingo? Oh, h--l! 
Come out to Texas—you’'ll learn it right well. 
What I can’t show you my forty-five can; 
The first thing we'll in-tra-duce is a MAN! 
Your cafion’s ain’t kloomin’ with what I call men, 
I’ve rode all day long an’ I ain’t seen ten 


On Broadway. 


KATHERINE FALL PETTEY. 








A 34-INCH "ROUT, 


A ten-pound trout caught in the Millstream, Nanaimo, B. C., by Geo. Thorne, on April 12 
1908. A common garden worm was used for-bait. It put up a fight lasting for over an 


hour, 











A SALMON FISH TRAP IN OREGON. 


These photographs wer 


sent us from the fish warden’'s office at 
trap on Trask River, Ore., at the Trask State 


Tillamook, Ore., 
Hatchery. They 
Sprague, who sends us the pho- 


ind show the salmo! 


nd low water stages. Mr, A, J 


great sight to see 


the big chinook salmon trying to leap over 
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BUD'S ICE YACHT 


N. H. CROWELL 


Oo-wow! Say, did you ever put on 
your German socks and a peaked cap 
with a feather 
) If so, 


did you ever get stung again? We ven- 


tassel on bigger’n a 


duster and go yachting—on ice 


ture not! 

Kor a couple of hours it is great 
after that the pleasure fades out like a 
Any 
ordinary liar will tell you that ice-yacht 


10-cent tie caught in a rain storm. 
ing is just what you need. He does it 
in order to inveigle you into trying it. 
Beware, dear reader—stand away back. 
Our readers who may have noticed us 
coming down to the office in a wheeled 
chair this week may have guessed the 
truth. We must enlighten the remaining 
Bud Bud 
been broke us in 
then 


If that wart-laden, hyena-breathed 


few. KF isher—the original 


has among us. He 


and broke us out again with an 


axe. 
bubonie plague microbe makes an ap- 
will 


in this offiee again we 


poison his breakfast feed. 


pearance 


Bud, who has about as much brains 
as a good, fat type-louse, blew himself 
yacht. We knew it not. In the 
secrecy Of our sanctum we were busily 
grinding out the tail end of the Juggins 
elopement 


for a 


seandal and the copy-boy 
(who is 2 girl, by the way) was waiting 
with hands in pockets for the hot sheets 
we were dashing off, that is, using about 
half dashes and the rest reading mat 
ter. 

Every page grew warmer and stickier 
as we proceeded and we had just put an 
especially zigzag crimp into old Juggins 
when our eagle ear detected a footfall 


on the stairway outside. For an instant 


our heart fluttered like a frightened ori 
Then 
ealled 


bony chested, 


ole in the grip of a hoop snake 
task and 
flint-hearted, 


sap-headed old Johnny-boy and was just 


we bent again to the 


Juggins a 


about to refer to him as a grave-robber 
and sock-thief. Then Bud materialized. 

As usual with him, he was preceded 
by a billow of aroma de Skunkodoro flor 
It struck us like the keen eda 
We 


withdrew into our eollar as for as na 


Punko. 
of a kitchen door on a dark night 


ture would permit us and kept at work. 
An audible sniekering behind our back 
told us that Bud was enjoying the vic- 
ious stabs we were inflicting on old Jug- 
gins. A fiendish shriek from the devil 
and typesetter advised us that they were 
with us in our former remarks on the 
elopement topic. They always encore us 
roundly when we are at our best and we 
modestly claim we were at this moment 

sud aecidently aroused us by drop 
ping a good inch of cigar ashes down 
We quit 


our spinal coiumn. writing 


without delay being quite hurried 
about it. in facet. Those ashes were the 
most affectionate ashes we had ever met 


They 


stung us repeatedly all the way down 


on such intimate terms of society. 


While we were getting our breath back 
Bud 


He said: 


and cooling off, broached the ice 

yacht question. 
‘*T’ve got a new yatehed.”’ 
‘A what?”’ said we. 
‘*Yatehed! Y-a-t-s—er 


ed!”? 


‘*Maybe you mean a YOT’,’’ we re- 


well, yateh 


marked, softly. 


We scrapped for ten minutes on that 
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word and it was only by the timely in- 
tervention of the devil with a paddle of 
sticking compound that we were pre- 
vented from going to a elinch. 

After hurling our pen deep into the 
palpitating heart of its ever-faithful po- 

















frail and consumptive. We had no con- 
fidence in it from the beginning and less 
as things went on. At the extreme close 
we had absolutely none. 

The yacht was spraddled out on three 
very tender looking legs and resembled 
a crippled spider in a petri- 
fied state. Its colors were 
bright, almost dazzling. 

We asked Bud regarding 
his qualifications in the ice 
vacht line, and he removed 
his Punkuondo with a hurt 
air. 

‘* It’s as simple as sitting 
in a rocking chair at 
home,’’ said he, with traces 
of emotion. 

We advised him that we 
would take the chair if it 
was all the same to him, 
but he only snorted and 
eontinued to unhitch the 
Pazaza. it was named Pa- 
zaza from some ancient 
Greek philosopher who had 
unavoidably died, Bud 
said. . Perhaps if he had 
lived he would have pre- 
vented it. 

At length the sad cere- 
mony of embarkation be- 
gan. The cockpit of the 
Pazaza was about as large 
as grandma’s lap, and we 
weigh almost 200 pounds 





after a good day’s rest. 











Say, did you ever put on your Ger- 

man socks, and a cap with a tassel 

on bigger'n a feather duster?” 

tato we gave Bud a significant look. He 
Was so surprised at receiving anything 
from us that for a brief moment he stood 
breathless. But to eut things off right 
back of the ears—we yielded. 


From our standpoint, the yacht was 


Bud stands six feet and an 

inch or so in his socks, 

when he wears any. There- 

fore it Was as puzzling a question as that 

one about who threw mush in Willie’s 
face. 

We got aboard, however, and didn’t 

split the yacht, either. We fit like a 

pair of oysters in a pocketbook. As our 
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roll mysteriously disappeared while 
aboard the craft we are firmly of the 
opinion that Bud Fisher touched us 
while we were getting into the Pazaza. 
Later on he couldn’t have done it, as he 
was too busy. 

Bud’s initial stunt was to run the sail 
up. It was a nice, big, roomy sail- 
made to wind in 


eateh considerable 


bunches. It hadn’t been up more than 
a piece of a second when it caught a 
buneh. The Pazaza gave a start of pain, 


reared up on one leg and jumped side- 
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and friends, and then started in to show 
us its curves. It had a full repertoire 
of the latest popular favorites. We saw 
them ali with encores and curtain raisers. 

The Pazaza first 
about four yards and let 


threw one leg up 
us hang over 
the back edge of the coekpit till our 
systems were nearly broke in two. Then 
the leg would come down onto the ice 
with a jolt that would make our joints 
pop. The would then 
and shake us like mother used to shake 
the old red tablecloth after meals. But 


front end raise 
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“We cleared a sheet of water about fifteen feet wide.” 


ways from itself. Unprepared for such 
a movement on its part it gave us a se- 
vere kink in the baleony. 

Before we had time to file a protest 
the Pazaza started away from where she 
was to where she expected to be in a 
very few minutes if luck stayed with her. 
For a light, skinny thing, the Pazaza 
had a real shifty stride. It surprised 
us. We cleared a sheet of water about 
fifteen feet wide and was surprised 
again. The Pazaza waited until it had us 
in the middle of the lake, far from home 


we fit too tight to be loosened by any- 
thing short of a pickaxe. 

At this juncturé it became a question 
of stoppage, change of direction or col 
lision with rural seenery. Personally 
we preferred the latter, as it seemed a 
surer and quicker death. If we escaped 
we had merely io face a long walk home. 

But our doughty skipper, not knowing 
the first symptoms of how to tack 
a carpet) decided to stop. 
he threw on the brakes. This last at- 
tachment is a big, spike-toothed curry- 


even 


Accordingly 
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comb dudad that digs into the ice at the 
froth 
to retard the yacht’s on- 


rear somewhere and beats it 
in the effort 


ward progress. 


to a 


It got busy the second 
that Bud leaned onto the lever and the 
harder he leaned the busier it seemed to 
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something busted and the sail came down 
We 
nearly a quarter of a mile with our left 
ear within an ineh of the ice 


and wrapped us up snugly. slid 
we could 
easily hear the mother fish putting the 
children to bed down beneath. 

When we did get stopped 
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“The Pazaza first 





threw one leg up 


about four yards.” 


vet. The business consisted in covering 
us up to the chin in pulverized ice. 
When it had reached my eyelashes I 
yelled for help or hot water and Bud 
the This the Pa- 
vaza indignant and she tried to buek, 


let go lever. made 





and clumb out our legs were 
soundeasleep and dream- 
ing they were watermelon 
We spoke to them 
real sharply and they grad 
their 
trance. After pawing away 


pickles. 


ually came out of 
the outer crust of powdered 
ice we re-embarked in the 
the 


started’ on 


Assassin—er—I mean 


Pazaza—and 
that 


return trip. 


never-to-be-forgotten 


We were anxious to get 
home to mother and so was 
pin-headed host, but 
without the 
She would 


up to within 300 yards of 


our 
we reckoned 
Pazaza. elide 
taw, snort wildly and ea- 
reer off at a tangent at a 
rate of a mile a minute in 
Several 


times Bud steered her up 


spite of anything. 


toward the landing place, 
only to have her go by it so 
fast that sparks flew out 
behind us. We eriss-crossed 
the ice till it looked like a 
section of mat- 
and all the time the 
thermometer was 





Japanese 
ting, 
working 

overtime trying to strike 
bottom. The quicksilver dropped like a 
bucket of 


window. 


mortar from a fourth-story 
Cold? That yacht 


was about as full of warmth as the skel- 


Sa-ay ! 


eton of a horse and we were exposed to 


the breeze from nine sides. Besides this 
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we were in imminent danger of freezing 
fast to the Pazaza. When we heaved to 
find out, the yacht heaved with us. It 
looked dubious. 

But luek 
Bud stopped her 


the foolish. 


by hitting a stray cak» 


never deserts 


of ice cast up by the ice harvesting crew. 
It didn’t hurt the eake at all but it made 
We felt the 


a big dent on the Pazaza. 
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doubtedly so. Bud picked it up and put 
it in his overeoat pocket. 

Sadly we limped back to the office 
and thawed ourself out, inch by inch 
When we got as high as the pockets we 
discovered the loss of our roll and we 
Bud 


fails to produce the aforesaid bundle of 


hereby announce that if Fisher 


filthy luere within two days we will nail 
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“When we lit the long form of our 


jolt. 
list arose with one accord and left 


The Pazaza’s crew and passenger 
the 
ship. When we lit the long form of our 
host was beneath us and we rode the cuss 
nearly « hundred yards before we 
stopped. 

When we returned to the scene of col- 
lision and took an inventory of the Pa 
zaza we could hardly believe that the few 
sticks of painted kindling we found had 


originally beea a yacht, yet it was un- 


host was beneath us.” 


slats across his cell. We believe in be 
ing accommodating and so on, but we 
object to having our pockets picked 
while doing it. 

Read the Blazer this week. We hear 
that Bill Ryenose hammered his wife 
again last night with a beer-spigot. Bill 


feathers badly and we 
We 


years’ subseription free to the man fur 


needs tar and 


hope he gets -em. will give two 


nishing the tar. 


CONTENTMENT. 


A little ‘dobe casa in the plains-land heat, 
A wife and brown-eyed baby, a guitar so sweet, 


A chili patch, a burro, 


and a goat or two, 


This world’s a good old place to live in, I think, 


Don’t you? 


KATHERINE 


FALL PETTEY. 
































Bridal Veil Falls, near Telluride, Colo. 














Height, 380 feet. 




















Muske-gone, the 


beautiful 








PONEMAH OF THE WILD 


T. RAYMOND STAHL 


The limpid waters of the river crawled 
along noiselessly past bank and brake, 
through wooded glen and marshy fields 
of wild rice, rippling only as they moved 
around a fallen tree trunk, half covered 
by the stream, or hastened over shoals 
innumerable, abounding in this river of 
the wild. The white man’s axe had not 
yet filled these forests with the resound- 
ing echoes of falling timbers. The white 
man’s hand had not disturbed the beau- 
ty of the river nor had his craft yet 
plied its erystal waters. The land was 
still the heritage of Nature and river 
nymphs and sylvan goddesses held un- 
disputed sway over all the landscape. 

The one lone being whose kind lot it 
was to haunt these grand yet unkempt 
regions was but now coming into view 


around a shadowed bend of the stream 
He knelt upon his copper-colored knees 
and held within his hands a rudely-fash- 
ioned paddle made of spruce wood with 
which he guided his frail craft of birch 
in the manner of an adept. Ilis eyes 
were clear and watehful. Ilis ears were 
ever alert for sounds and noises coming 
His head was 
from the 
river’s mouth fanned his high and rus- 


from the wooded banks. 
bare: while breezes blowing 


set-colored forehead and made him smile 
with keen delight at being so much fa- 
the Manito. His 
was directed to the 
village on the banks of the lake that 


vored by journey 


downward Indian 
formed the outlet of the river. It was 
there his tribe was settled for the night's 
encampment. 
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A erackling noise upon the bank 
eaused him to start and as the canoe 
grounded on the sand, he grasped with 
his steady hands his musket—the trusty 
friend for which he had traded wam- 
pum far across the country in the white 
man’s land—and stepped ashore. A bea- 
ver darted from beneath a pile of brush 
and dived into the stream. The Indian 
stopped and waited; then slowly moved 
along the muddy bank. 

Ile had misjudged the firmness of his 
pathway, and instead of placing his 
foot upon solid earth he stepped into an 
unseen hole, being thrown backward 
heavily. His musket left his grasp and, 
falling into the stream, sank out of 
sight. <A third of that brave redskin’s 
life had passed away! He dived and 
searched the river’s bed, but it was in 
vain—his ‘‘trusted one’’ was gone; and 
as he paddled back deep sorrow clouded 
over his savage heart, while from his 
lips came this wail of grief: ‘‘ Muske 
vone! muske vone!’’ Thus he entered 
the Indian village at eventide. 

Henceforward the region around this 
lake and river was known to every red 
skin as **‘Muske-gone’’; and when the 
woodsmen—the vanguard of civilization 
in the West—«stablished a logging set 
tlement in that locality in the early pi- 
oneer days, they retained the Indian 
name of Muske-gone. 

Muske-gone was a strange mingling of 
log hut and wigwam, eivilization and 
savagery. White man and Indian there 
lived together, fished together, hunted 
together and toiled together. Surrounded 
by its natural wall of pine and hemlock 
timber and uuderbrush, the settlement 
was as amply protected from the on- 
slaught of foes as the thick-walled Bas- 
tile, in whose cold and dreary dungeons 


fathers and grandfathers of many of 


the Freneh-Canadians in Muske-gone 
now engaged in the great task of leveling 
the American forests and pushing west- 
ward the native Indian—had been con- 
fined. As the Bastile opened to the lib- 
erty-lovers of France, so did the west- 
ern forests—-America’s tremendous nat- 
ural fortifications—fall prey to the hew- 
ing blades of the woodsmen, those noble, 
hardy, freedom-loving adventurers who 
opened up the New West and whose off- 
springs brought into the halls of Ameri 
ean Congresses the germ of real Democ 
racy. The resounding echo of the 
woodsman’s axe was the voice of Liberty 

the harbinger of the existence of ‘‘a 
covernment of the people, by the peopl 
and for the people.’’ 

To unrestricted conditions of life was 
the American Indian accustomed. They 
were the heritage left to him by his 
fathers. While the aristocracy of Eu- 
rope were bequeathing their sons with 
landed estates confined within the lim- 
its of a few hundred aeres, the Indian 
of the New World was leaving to his 
posterity the cnjoyment of the entire 
continent. Tlis last testament read: 

“IT have given you lands to hunt in, 

I have given you streams to fish in, 

I have given you bear and bison, 

I have given you roe and reindeer, 

Filled the marshes full of wildfowl, 

Filled the rivers full of fishes.” 

The Indian treasured these rights, 
and when the strangers from the East 
encroached upon his native privileges, 
and forced him westward, step by step, 
inch by inch, he turned, like the sav- 
age he was, and fought while his vital- 
ity lasted. He had traditions to defend. 
He had himself to protect ; his squaws, 
his papooses, and, above all, his prop 
erty. Consequently there existed be 
tween redskin and white man a bitter 


enmity that smouldered along for years 











until its culmination on the Montana 
plains. 

The main incidents of our story treat 
of a time considerably later than that 
associated with the strange naming of 
Muske-gone. The ‘‘brave’’ around whom 
the details of the musket-losing episode 
had centered, achieving the chieftainship 
of his tribe under the Indian name of 
Pauguk, was at this late date rapidly 
becoming enfeebled. Pauguk was an In- 
dian of experience—experience so wide 
that he had learned to understandingly 
appreciate the condition of his people 
how they were oppressed, how they were 
downtrodden and how their inherent 
rights were being snatched from them as 
wool from a sheep. Pauguk was an In- 
dian with a brain and Pauguk used it. 
He hated the invading white man as he 
hated the 


feared him as he feared the Manito. 


Kenabeek, rattlesnake: he 
As he sat before his wigwam, wrapped 
in his buffalo robes, watching Bena, his 
squaw, prepare the meal, Pauguk pon- 
dered over the menace to Muske-gone 
the the 


stirred the corn meal with a large stick, 


new civilization. As squaw 
a rude substitute for a spoon, he wished 
that all the white men in America were 
placed in a monstrous porridge cauldron, 
As Bena re- 
plenished the fire with twigs, he prayed 
that all the white men be turned into 
twigs. ‘‘For then,’’ thought he,’’ I will 
break all the holy customs of my ances- 


such as his, and boiled. 


tors. Pauguk will crush to earth the 
law that says ‘Chieftains shall not work’ 
and, pickmg up the twigs of white man 
origin, | will work forever keeping alight 
the fire, and ridding my people of these 
devastators!’’ 

the 
through the tall hemlocks by his wig- 


As Keewaydin, wind, moaned 


wam, he hoped that its mournful wail 
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was the ery of white men in hell—which 
his daughter had told him was the worst 
of punishments. 

Pauguk was startled from his revenge- 
ful thoughts by a sweet voice behind 
him: ‘‘Look, father, Ponemah has fin- 
ished the task.’’ 

The the 


doorway of the wigwam stood an Indian 


chieftain turned. In open 
maiden holding aloft a gaudy mat of 


reeds. She was elothed in a frock of 
buekskin tastily bloused at the waist and 
belted with a girdle of wampum, the 
skirt reaching only to her knees, where 
it was bordered by a fringe of beads 
interwoven with strands of the skin. The 
the 


excellent 


attractive colorings of native cos 


tume formed an combination 
with the nut-brown hues of the maid’s 
complexion. At her side was a quaintly 


figured sheath of doeskin, hung with 
chains fashioned from the teeth of the 
elk. 


projected from the sheath. 


The earved hilt of a hunting knife 


The mat, unique in emblemings and 
the 
reeds and wild rice for her father’s wig- 


eolor, she had plaited from river 


wam. Most of the colors were natural, 
but some had been given new tints ‘by a 
stain of roots and berries. Every stitch 
and plait of the work was of her fashion- 
ing. 

When the had 


sufficient praise upon the maiden’s han- 


old Indian bestowed 


diwork, he beekoned her to his side; and 
Ponemah, deemed the most beautiful In 
dian girl in the region of the Big Fresh 
Lakes, willingly reclined at her aged 
father’s feet, her head in his lap, her 
hands resting in his hardened grasp and 
the 
ened to the chieftain’s ranting against 


for threescore-and-tenth time list- 


the white men in the log huts. 


Ponemah had been educated by the 
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Jesuit missionaries and although absorb- 
ing but little religion, had drunk in an 
overpowering amount of civilization and 
the She 


worshiped as a goddess by the rough and 


regard for white man. was 
hardened woodsmen in Muske-gone; in 
times of sickness this Indian maid, like 
an angel of merey, would bear relief to 


for 


poisonings, and drinks of roots for fe- 


the suffering—antidotes of herbs 
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On one of her merciful visits to the 
log huts of the white men, Ponemah had 
nursed a stranger—a youthful-looking 
stranger—who had stopped in at Mas- 
ke-gone, begging rest and food, saying 
But like 
many other mortals disregarding the ne- 
cessities of the body—forgetting that 
food rest essential to 
strength as the deer sinew is to the bow 


that he needed recuperation. 


and were as 





The natural fortifications of pine and hemlock 


vers. The ingredients of these natural 
remedies Ponemah had gathered during 
her daily roams through the forests; for 
Ponemah was a child of the forest. To 
her sensitive nostrils the odor of the pine 
and hemlock was prized more than all 
the incense that the Jesuit priests could 
burn in reverence to their Great Spirit. 
The perfume of the wild rose she loved 
far more than all the waters and oint- 
ments of sacred import. 


he had not known his real condition of 
fatigue and when he lay down for the 
night’s rest in the log hut of ‘‘ Pancake 
John’’—a corruption from John Pankeet 
little did he think that weeks, yes, 


months, would eould 


pass before he 
again revel in the forests. 

So exhausted was the stranger that 
when he once dropped upon the woods- 
man’s cot he broke out into a heavy fe- 


ver—the fever of overwork—and lay 











for three months in Pankeet’s cabin 
while the grim angel of Death battled 
for entrance into the chamber. Were it 
not for his powerful physique, hardened 
by months of woodland roving amid the 
varying temperatures and rocky high- 
ways of Canada, less than a week would 
have found him occupying an unmarked 
grave amid the towering giants of the 
Michigan forests, while the winds would 
play and frolic over his forgotten bones. 

When Ponemah heard that a stranger 
had dropped into Muske-gone—from 
God alone knew where—and lay seri- 
ously ill at one of the log huts in the 
settlement, she sped thither with her 
herbs and roots, determined upon doing 
all in her power to relieve the suffer- 
ing of the man. 

Days flitted by, and still Ponemah 
nursed the unknown woodsman. Time 
soon assumed the garb of weeks; then a 
month dawned in 
Still Ponemah stayed. 


new Muske-gone. 
The Indian girl 
took a strange liking to the sick man 
and as she bent over the unconscious 
form on the cot she wondered who he 
was; she dreamed about him, for he was 
as handsome as the fairy prince of whom 
she’d often read, and looked to be as 
strong as Hiawatha, the hero of the red- 
skins of the East. 

In short, Ponemah was in love. The 
first love of the Indian maiden’s heart 
had burst forth like a rosebud in full 
She longed for him—the hero 
of her dreams—to waken. 


bloom. 
She prayed 
to Gitehe Manito, her father’s god, and 
to Jehovah, the god instilled into her at 
the mission school, for this man’s life. 
Every woodsman in the lumber camp 
perceived the Indian girl’s interest in 
the stranger; talked about her plucking 
sprays of wild flowers to perfume his 
room, and wondered how a heart deemed 
savage could be so sympathetic. 
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When the the 


stranger gradually regained conscious- 


fever passed and 
ness, Ponemah was ever at his bedside. 
He took a faney to the maid—his Indian 
nurse—a fanev which soon ripened into 
admiration. As his strength returned he 
was able to leave the cot and take short 
strolls. Always would they go together 
arm in arm through the cleared aisles 
of the forest, 


herbs—for 


gathering flowers and 


Ponemah and _ her charge 


were both children of the forest. Can 
you wonder why they loved? 
It was during these quiet rambles 


that the Indian girl learned the story of 
the stranger’s life. 

His name was St. Clair Lau. France 
was his mother country. Fortune had 
Possessed of 


been his patron goddess. 


an excellent education, indomitably 
courageous, actuated by love of adven- 
ture and a desire to see the fabulously 
wonderful land of America, he had left 
his ‘‘kith and kin’’ in Franee and made 
his way thither in a vessel bound for 
Montreal. At that time the whole North- 
east, and especially Montreal, was filled 
with wild rumors of the wonders and op- 
the Middle West 


score of adventurers 


portunities of and 


score upon were 
making their way westward in parties. 
Lau had east his lot with one of these 
bands, and the whole party, consisting 
North- 


Things transpired sat- 


of ten men, had. set out for the 
west ‘Territory. 
isfactorily enough until after the men 
had left Fort Detroit. When 
fifty miles west of the British strong- 


about 


hold the party was surprised by a band 
of Indian raiders and captured. Three 
weeks of Indian torture was undergone 
when finally on an_ especiaily dark 
night, while the redskins were delving 
and pleas to go to the settlement he 


compelled her to stay away. However, 
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in the dregs of the *‘fire-water’’ supply 
taken from the whites, Lau _ eseaped. 
lor fifteen days he had tramped across 
country, doing without food and sleep, 
anxious to strike some friendly eamp 
where he could find rest and nourish- 
ment. Thus he had reached Muske- 
wone. 

Ponemah was unusually interested in 
this courageous young Frenchman, and 


dian girl and his former regard and ad- 
miration soon burst forth into full- 
fledged love. 

Meanwhile the old chief Pauguk had 
received word that his daughter was be- 
coming intimate with a young French- 
man who had mysteriously turned up in 
the settlement some two months back, 
having since lain sick with the fever. 
Now, Pauguk had never favored the 

















An aisle of the forest 


she loved to have him tell of his early 
days ‘‘on the Continent,’’ as he called 
France, and of his adventures from the 
metropolis of Canada to the Michigan 
camp on the banks of the Muske-gone— 
Ponemah’s home. 

St. Clair, in turn, was gradually be- 
coming overpowered by the beauty, 


simplicity and common sense of the In- 


idea of his daughter, his own Ponemah, 
mingling with the ‘‘ white dogs,’’ as he 
called the white men; but sinee Pone- 
mah pleaded so earnestly with him the 
old Indian had given his consent. But 
now, to hear that the great chief’s 
daughter was becoming friendly with 
one of these strangers was more than he 
could bear calmly. In spite of her cries 
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one thing he did grant her—she might 
roam in the forest, as she had done be- 
fore the stranger from France came into 
her life. In these woodland strolls Po- 
nemah met her lover, and Lau and his 
Indian sweetheart passed the golden 
hours of their lives. 

Besides his general hatred of the white 
man, there was still another reason why 
Pauguk forbade his daughter to mingle 
with the adventurers in Muske-gone. 
The great chief knew that Ponemah was 
beautiful, possessed an exquisite form 
and, in fact, was gifted with every trait 
that would tend to attract the white 
men, and he feared lest one of these 
‘‘eivilzation bringers’ would marry his 
Indian maiden. 

There were many brave young war- 
riors among Pauguk’s followers that 
fairly doted on the beautiful Ponemah. 
Pauguk the wise, was conscious of this. 
But he was saving his daughter for the 
warrior who would undoubtedly succeed 
him as tribal leader; that Indian was 
Nahma‘ 

Nahma was courageous, bloodthirsty, 
lithe and of a powerful physique, pos- 
sessing, in fact, all the characteristies 
that make an ideal Indian. In addition 
to these he had absorbed enough of the 
white man’s ‘‘civilization’’ to appreci- 
ate good whiskey. So much was the lat- 
ter accomplishment in evidence that he 
was called ‘‘Nahma, the Double-Eyed,”’ 
by the men of his tribe, because of the 
fact that he persisted, when earrying a 
goodly cargo of distillery products, that 
he could see twice as much as under or- 
dinary conditions. 

Pauguk, overlooking this ‘‘little 
fault,’’ as he ealled it—was a great ad- 
mirer of the young warrior Nahma, 
and had promised the hand of Pone- 
mah to the brave. Ponemah hated the 
whiskey-sotten warrior and her aequain- 
tance with Lau had only widened the 
breach existing between them. 


The chieftain, overcome by the strain 
and excitement of pouring forth his 
maledictions upon the settlement, gradu- 


ally relaxed his limbs, passing into a 
deep sleep, while Nature infused into his 
nostrils her most potent opiate, the bal- 
samie odor of the hemlocks. As soon as 
Ponemah saw that her father was bur- 
ied in slumber, she skillfully and gently 
extriecated her hands from his and erept 
softly along the velvety grass and into 
the forest, her moeceasined feet making 
not a sound. 

Nahma, who had been drinking heav- 
ily that day, saw her as she entered the 
woodland. It was then that the idea 
to tell the Indian girl that he loved her 
eame to him. An irrepressible inner 
voice seemed to tell him that he should 
propose to the daughter of a chieftain 
in a manner extraordinary, and this im- 
pression, stimulated by his_ tipsiness, 
planted in his savage mind the idea that 
a scalp would be the most fitting pres- 
ent to offer the maid—since he had de- 
cided that the giving of a present would 
be an excellent way to show his infatu- 
ation for her, and especially since the 
taking of a scalp was deemed a sign of 
unusual bravery among his kin. 

Some half-hour after Ponemah had 
entered the wooded path she was star- 
tled from her herb search by a crackling 
of twigs, and turned only to see the 
hated Nahma staggering toward. her, 
holding forth a mass of hair, seemingly 
spotted with crimson. As the Indian 
brave drew nearer she saw that the ob- 
ject that he was carrying was a scalp. 
Ponemah stepped back, alarmed, quickly 
drewing the hunting knife which she 
wore at her belt—a present from her 
father, to protect her from the wild 
beasts that frequented the forest. Her 
first impression was that the drunken 
warrior was intending to take her sealp 
as well. The words of the Indian, how- 
ever, soon shattered this momentary 
thought. 

‘*Nahma loves thee, Ponemah! Nah- 
ma is brave. He brings this sealp to at- 
test to his love and bravery.’’ 

Ponemah shrunk in horror from this 
awful sight, erying, ‘‘Coward! Go 
away from me! I hate you, murderer!’’ 
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‘*‘Nahma, the brave, the wise, casts the 
scalp of ‘Pancake John’ at thy feet,’’ 
continued the warrior, drawing nearer 
and flinging down the sealp. 

‘Paneake John’! Lau’s friend! Her 
friend! Sealped by this drunken fiend 
before her! ‘John’ was the favorite of 
every one in the settlement, especially 
with Ponemah. The Indian’s words had 
completely stunned her. They came like 
a bolt from a clear sky. To have Pan- 
keet’s scalp cast at her feet overwhelmed 
the girl with an unquenchable fire of 
passion. The three years of Christian 


passion and beheld the havoe it had 
wrought. Like a vivid panorama her 
future passed before her ; she saw the ef- 
feets of her deed upon her lover, upon 
her father, and lastly upon herself; and 
she shrank from facing Lau, who was 
now almost upon the scene. 

So overpowered was Ponemah by her 
erime and the vision of the aftermath 
that she sank into a dead faint and fell 
across the lifeless body of Nahma. The 
hunting knife thrust of the enraged 
maiden had been so powerful that when 
the blade entered Nahma’s body it 








A log hut in Muske-gone 


training at the mission were forgotten. 
All the civilization that veneered her 
forest life was rent asunder and the 
deepest passions and the most barbarous 
innate impulse of the Indian sprang 
into revived and renewed life. With 
one bound Ponemah leaped upon the 
drunken warrior, like a puma upon its 
prey, and drove her hunting knife up 
to its carven hilt into his breast. The 
Indian fell like a log, with a deep groan 
rolled over on his stomach, shivered and 
lay still. Civilization’s ‘‘fire-water’’ 
would bother him no more. 

Like a frightened tigress Ponemah 
looked about her. Lau was coming 
toward her through the forest. At the 
sight of him she recovered from her 





passed entirely through and projected 
its glistening -point four inches above 
the Indian’s copper-colored back. 

When the fainting Ponemah fell, her 
bosom struck the projecting steel ! 

Lau reached the scene immediately 
and saw at once that something was 
wrong. He lifted his Indian sweetheart 
tenderly, and lo! the blood spurted forth 
from her dress front. As St. Clair en- 
deavored to staunch the flow of the 
precious blood, Ponemah raised her 
heavy eyelids and whispered, ‘‘ Forgive 
me, dearest.’’ 

Gitche Manito, the mighty, deseended 
and received her soul-fire, while the 
marsh-robin chippered gaily in Pone- 
mah’s forest home. 
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MR. UNDERWOOD'’S WATCH CHARM 


HARRY A. GUIREMAND 


Although Mr. Underwood’s secretary, 
and familiar with his business affairs, 
I knew very little of his early life ex- 
cept that he accumulated his fortune in 
the West by hard work and. honest 
industry, and that he had for many 
years been a prospector before he struck 
a rich claim and laid the basis of his 
fortune. 

His wife had been dead twenty years 
when I entered his employ, and as he 
had no children to oceupy his attention, 
and few relatives or friends, he spent 
most of his time traveling in the West, 
looking after his business interests. 

He was a very reserved man and 
rarely spoke of his early life. I knew 
that he had thrilling experiences in his 
younger days, because several deep 
sears on his face and hands bore evi- 
dence of this, and on various occasions 
I attempted to draw him out on the sub- 
ject, but he either disregarded my hints 
or else did not catch them at all. 

I was particularly curious to know 
the history of a certain watch charm 
which he earried. It was a heavy bronze 
medal, inseribed, 

To — 
THOMAS EVANS 
for 
UARKSMANSHIP 
May 19, 18—. 
and mentioned the name of a cer- 
tain cavalry regiment of the United 
States. This was a peculiar watch charm 
for Mr. Underwood to carry. Not only 
was it very heavy and cheap-looking, 
but it did not have his name inscribed 
on it. Therefore, I inferred that it had 
a sentimental value, for he prized it very 
highly. One time when it was lost, he 


offered a reward of $500 for its return 
and paid that sum to the finder. This 
intensified my curiosity. 

I never mustered up courage enough 
to ask him outright, until on one ocea- 
sion when we were traveling in the West. 
We had been in the train for about eight 
hours and were tired of reading. The 
view from the window presented only a 
monotonous expanse of prairie. Finally 
my attention was again drawn to the 
watch charm as it dangled with each 
jerk of the train, and it so tantalized me 
that I said to Mr. Underwood, ‘‘ That is 
a peculiar charm for you to earry. I 
have often wondered what its history 
is.’ .He did not speak for a time, but 
fingered the charm and looked thought- 
fully out of the window. Finally he 
said, ‘‘Yes, there is a rather strange 
story connected with this charm.’’ He 
eould easily discern that I was very anx- 
ious to hear the story, so he continued: 

‘*My father and mother died when | 
was very young, and until I was eigh- 
teen years of age I lived with an aunt. 
My aunt had a family of her own to 
eare for, and I did not receive the best 
of treatment. I therefore decided to run 
away and join the army when I was 
eighteen. 

**T enlisted and was assigned to duty at 
a fort in New Mexico. In my company 
was a young man named Thomas Evans, 
situated, in many respects, just as I was. 
He also was an orphan and had lived 
with relatives until old enough to take 
eare of himself, and he, too, ran away 
to join the army. 

‘*PDuring an encounter he saved my life 
and after that we became inseparable 
companions. The whole regiment knew 
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us as ‘pals’ and the commander also 
was cognizant of our friendship. We 
were in the service about two years when 
an Indian outbreak was imminent. The 
commander asked for two volunteers to 
earry a supply of ammunition to an out- 
post about 200 miles from the fort. ‘Tom 
and I offered our services and were ac- 
cepted. 

‘‘Our course lay across a great, sandy 
waste, broken at intervals by narrow val- 
leys through which small streams flowed 
and slight vegetation grew. At these 
streams we stopped onee or twice to re- 
plenish our supply of water, but as we 
diseovered signs which indicated that 
the Indians had _ stationed watchers 
along these watering places we deter- 
mined to take a circuitous route. By 
doing so, we entered country with which 
we were not familiar, and lost our way. 

‘‘T was not, at that time, in a condition 
to observe accurately how long we wan- 
dered around, but it was at least a week. 
Finally our horses gave out. We had 
relieved the pack horses of a considera- 
able part of their burdens, but lack of 
water and food so weakened them that 
we had to kill them. My saddle horse 
also dropped dead. Then for a time we 
used Tom’s mustang to carry our few 
remaining supplies. But soon he became 
exhausted and we had to shoulder our 
paraphernalia. Not long after Tom’s 
horse dropped dead I noticed that Tom 
was weakening rapidly. He stumbled 
frequently and talked incoherently. At 
last he became so weak that he could 
only stagger a few yards at a time with- 
out falling. I was very weak, myself, 
and slightly dazed; but I realized that 
Tom would soon die of exhaustion if he 
kept on in that way, so when we came 
to a dry creek bed, around which a few 


puny trees grew, | laid him down and 


gave him the few remaining drops of 
water, put what little luggage we had 
left by his side and told him to keep up 
courage while I went on to look for help. 
[ walked on for a couple of hours, but 
as I did not make much headway I de- 
cided to turn back to die with Tom. My 
memory of this period is very vague. I 
only reeall that I walked, walked, 
walked. I have some. reeollection of 
night coming on, blaek and eool, and 
of countless stars twinkling overhead, 
but that is all. I must have stumbled 
along for some hours in this condition. 
After that there is a long blank. 

“When I regained consciousness | 
found myself in the hospital ward of a 
fort which, on later inquiry, I found to 
be nearly 300 miles from our starting 
point. 

kor a few moments I thought my hor- 
rible experience had been’ a dream. I 
soon found out that it was an awful real- 
ity, however, and my first question was 
regarding Tom. The surgeon expressed 
surprise that I had a companion. He 
said, ‘We thought you were all alone! 
There was no sign of a companion when 
you were found.’ He told me that a 
scouting party found me lying insensi- 
ble on the desert and that I was deliri- 
ous four days. Although I was still 
weak, | wanted to start on a search for 
Tom, but the surgeon would not permit 
me to leave my bed. He said, ‘If your 
friend was not as fortunate as you he 
must be dead at least three days now, 
and you eannot be of any assistance to 
him.’ 

‘‘At my earnest request he promised 
to send out a party to look for some 
trace of poor ‘Tom. This party returned 
at nightfall the next day without hav- 
ing eaught sight of a human form. 1! 
was very anxious to go out with a party 
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to search, but the surgeon would not al 
low me to mount a horse until a week 
after | regained consciousness, although 
I was able to walk around, and felt that 
[ had completely recuperated. When he 
came to me in the evening and told me 
I could start the next morning, I was 
so impatient for morning to come that | 
could not sleep a wink all that night. In 
the morning, accompanied by an _ old 
scout who was familiar with the sur- 
rounding country, and six rangers, | 
went forth in search of the remains of 
my poor comrade—for I had given him 
up all hope of finding him alive. We 
scoured the country in the vicinity of 
the spot where I was found for fifty 
miles in all direetions, but were not sue 
eessful in finding any signs of Tom. | 
continued my search for more than a 
week without suecess, and then came to 
the conclusion that it was a_ hopeless 
task. 

‘* After another short. rest I returned 
to my post. I served the remainder of 
my time as a scldier with only an ocea- 
sional skirmish with the redskins to vary 
the monotony of existence. Tom and I 
had planned to go prospecting after our 
service for the government had termi- 
nated. When, therefore, I found myself 
in the wilderness, with an honorable dis 
charge and something over $200 in my 
pocket, I deeided that | would follow out 
the plan Tom and [| had agreed upon, 
alone. For more than ten years I wan- 
dered all over this great western wil- 
derness in search of gold, during which 
time I had various desperate encounters 
with Indians and wild beasts. Finally 
I struck a rich claim in a littie valley 
in southern California, and since then 
as you know, I have been very success 
ful in my business ventures. During the 
early days of my suecess I was a tire 
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less worker an | invested the fruits of my 
labor in various mining enterprises 
throughout the West. 

‘*Among them was a large silver min 
located in the foothills near the fort to 
which I had been taken when found un 
conscious in the wilderness. I usually 
spent three months of the year at this 
mine. The country along the creeks in 
at vicinity afforded excellent hunting 
for antelope, and, being fond ef this 
sport, I occasionally went on short ex 
peditions of about a week’s duration. | 
usually took two or three of my men 
along to keep me company. On one of 
these trips we came upon a herd of an 
telope headed by a splendid buck with 
magnificent antlers. I was determined 
to have them, so we followed the herd 
for two days along a ereek, but I did 
not sueceed in getting a shot until late in 
the afternoon of the second day. As | 
could get no nearer than 300 vards, I 
tried my luck at that range. At the 
erack of my rifle the buck jumped for 
ward and started at a dead run across 
a sandy plain to the north of the. creek 
[ started in pursuit and shouted to my 
men to follow. The buek traveled so 
fast that he was a mere speck on the 
horizon before we were under way, but 
we discerned from his tracks that he 
was bleeding profusely and knew that 
he could not last long. After the first 
spurt we gradually gained on him. Ils 
pace slackened visibly after the first 
mile, and when about six miles had been 
covered he suddenly dropped dead It 
was dusk by this time, and we looked 
around for a suitable place to pitch 
camp. About half a mile from us there 
were a series of low hills, and as some 
small trees were discernible, we decided 
to stop there for the night. 


‘* After a short reconnajssance we dis 
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covered a sort of natural cave in the 
face of one of the hills, and pitched our 
camp there. When supper was finished 
one of my men lit a lantern and went 
to look at the cave, which was quite 
deep. Presently he shouted that he had 
found a skeleton. We lit more lanterns 
and went to look at it. The skeleton 
was that of a man, and was lying face 
downward. While looking around for 
some nreans of identification I stumbled 
over something which on examination 
proved to be an old rifle barrel. It was 
the barrel of an old government rifle, 
such as I used when in the army. Fur- 
ther investigation revealed a number of 
rusty brass buttons. After rubbing the 
rust from one of them I held it up to 
the light. I could just make out the 
number of the regiment of which I had 
been a member, on it. 

‘*My first thought when my man an- 
nounced the discovery of the skeleton 


was of Tom, and when the rifle barre: 


and buttons were found I was sure that 
these were the remains of my friend, but 
I was not positive yet. They might be 
those of some other unfortunate. Then 
[ remembered Tom’s medal. He received 
it for marksmanship at one of the an- 
nual tournaments and was very proud 
of it. He carried it in a small leather 
ease in his inside pocket. I recalled 
that he had it with him when we started 
on our journey. 

‘“‘Tf these were the remains of Tom, 
this medal must be near. I told my men 
to dig around. Soon one of them un- 
covered it. As you see, it has Tom’s 
name inseribed upon it and the identi- 
fication was positive. 

‘*That is how I found my friend after 
almost twenty years had elapsed, and 
that is why I prize this charm so highly 
Evidently the little water which I gave 
him revived him somewhat, and he jour- 
neyed until he came to this cave, where 


he laid himself down to die. 

















Canadian lynx 


Photo by N, W. Frost. 
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Launch “Traveler,” winner of first long-distance power race, Seattle to 


Vancouver. 


Photo by Webster & Stevens 


NORTHWESTERN POWER BOAT LONG-DISTANCE RACE. 


On June 29th and 30th was held the first 
power boat long-distance race ever held in 
the Puget Sound country. The race was run 
under the auspices of the Royal Yacht Club 
of Vancouver and the Elliot Bay Yacht Club 
of Seattle, the distance covered being 122 
miles and the same rules that governed the 
Marblehead race in the East governed here. 
The course was from Seattle southward 
around Vashon island, then northward down 
the Sound, across the San Juan straits and 
through the Gulf of Georgia to the stake 
boat off Vancouver. The boats entered 
were all of the cruiser class, from 30 to 60 
feet each, equipped for a cruise, and carry- 
ing a crew of four men. The ratings were 
not entirely satisfactory but there was not 
a great amount of kicking, and the handi- 





caps used in this race have shown plainly 
that there will be two classes in next year’s 
race—the first covering from 30 to 45 feet 
over all in length, and the second covering 
from 45 to 70 feet over all in length. 

Next year’s race will 
Vancouver, and not at Seattle, and will in 
all likelihood be run under the auspices of 
the Northwest Power Boat 
which was organized at Vancouver at the 
finish of the present race. The Marblehead 
race last year had six starters, while the 
initial race here had fifteen starters, which 
speaks well for motor boat enthusiasm on 
the Western Coast. 

The starters in this first Northwest race 
were as follows: The Alan RB, British, 41 
ft., carrying 18 h.p. 


provably start at 


Association, 


Eastern Standard en- 


a 
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ft.. with two 20 


outtit; 


British, 5( 


Bowen twin-screw 


zine: Beatrice, 
h.p. Fay & 
British, 31 ft., 18 


Ebros, 


h.p. engine; 


Eastnope 


Homespun, British, 46 ft., 18 h.p. Eastern 
Standard engine; It, British, 35 ft., 12 h.p 
Palmer engine; Mildred, American, 36 ft., 


12 h.p. Racine engine; Restless, American, 
17 ft., 30 h.p. San Francisco Standard en 
zine; Sumner, American, 90 ft., 20 h.p. 


British, 39 ft., 12 
British, 31 
Widgeon, 
Ado- 
Buffalo engine; 
Regal 
t, 3 tz 
Welcome, American, 45 ft., 20 


Standard 


Union engine; Shamrock, 
h.p. N. & 8S. 
, = 15 


American, 45 


engine; Talisman, 


Rochester engine: 
am 
British, 32 ft., 


American, 35 ft., 15 


h.p. 
25 h.p. Craig engine; 
rian, 
Folly, 


zine; 


15 h.p. 
b.p. en- 
Traveler, American, 54 
Union engine; 
h.p. San Francisco engine. 

ratings 
ft., 32 


American, 


boats outclassed by the 
Doodle, 


engine; 


Tue rate 
Yankee 
N. & S. 


590 ft., 40 h.p. Barbour engine; 


were: American, 66 


Fleetwood, 


h.p 
Lark, Ameri- 


ean, 39 ft., 12 h.p. Seaborn engine; Soya, 
American, 59 ft., 25 h.p. Eastern Standard 
engine These four boats Went over the 


same course as those in the regular race and 


thus had a race all by themselves, the prize 


being a set of colors given by the Elliot 
Bay Yacht club and won by the Soya. The 


long-distance race was won by the Traveler 


With a margin of 54:14 in actual time, which 


gave her a lead of eight miles. She made 


the run of 182 miles in 17 hours 52 minutes, 


and is the proud owner of the trophy cup 
which was given as a prize for the winner. 
She had a handicap of 4 hours 54 minutes 
over the limit boat, the Adorian, which fin- 
ished sixth. The Alan B. was second, Be- 
atrice third, Restless fourth and Welcome 
fifth F 


The race was a handicap, with the first 


boat starting at 12:00 m., and the winner 
starting at 4:54 p. m. All of the starters, 
fifieen in number, finished the race, which 
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Gas engine 


the ’08 


engines just as heavy as ’07, 


Gealers report de- 


mand for gas 


in spite of the financial situation, the one 


difference being that a little more credit has 
Collec- 


tions, however, are very satisfactory, and no 


to be extended this year than last. 
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meet of the 
The Mar- 
5 beam for water 


the 


motor 


speaks well for starting 


West 
blehead 


boat owners. 
for 1 
length, the requirements which barred out 


Coast 


rules called 


several boats that would otherwise have en- 
the 
on smaller models than the east coast 


tered, because coast boats are 
built 
craft, 
year’s race, so that the rules will admit any 
that 


While this is the initial race of this char- 


west 


These will be changed for next 


boat of class to enter. 

icter on the Northwest Coast it brought out 
boat 
that 


something doing in 


a lot of enthusiastic owners and got 


things started, so next year there is 


the 
here that will make the 


zoing to be motor 


boat races run out 
East sit up and take notice. Motor boatmen 
the and 


while some things in this race were not en- 


on west coast are good stayers, 


has demonstrated the 
that the here and the men 


own them willing te go into the 
up to the limit, which will be 


tirely satisfactory, it 


fact boats are 


who are 
racing game 
a good thing for the motor boat situation at 
large and for the engine builders who wili 
undoubtedly be called upon to furnish some 
great machines for use in next year’s race 

Altogether the race was a very satisfac 
tory one, and everybody was pretty well 
satisfied, which is as it should be under the 
‘ircumstances, because it takes more or less 
this kind to 


it off without creating more or less conten- 


experience in a race of pull 


ction over rules and other details that can- 
not be made to satisfy everybody just off 
hand. The work shown by all of the start 


ers was very creditable and aroused a whole 


lot of interest and enthusiasm in the racing 
zgame. Several new boats have been con- 
tracted for since this race, that will be 
built in time for next year’s race, and if 


the plans are carried out, somebody has got 
to get up and hustle to beat some of those 
new ones that are now in the first stages of 
construction. 


NEWS NOTES. 


apparent slowness noticeable. The demand 


is calling for heavier sizes than ever this 


year. Business boats are demanding from 


20 to 25 h.p., with scarcely any demand for 


less than 20 h.p. engines, and with a very no- 


ticeable increase in the call for work en- 
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gines. The pleasure engine demand, how- 
ever, has fallen off, and is not so heavy as 
last year, and these engines run mostly 
from 4 to 8 and 10 h.p. These conditions 
reflect the financial condition of the whole 
country, as it curtails the luxuries but does 
not curtail the demand for actual money-pro- 
ducing propositions, The west coast dealers 
are very jubilant over the outlook for next 
spring and are unanimous in the contention 
that the demand will begin very early this 
fall and will run very heavy by next spring. 
This prediction is based on the fact that a 
large number of new contracts for work 
boats have been let already, and that the 
designers are all pushed on plans for big 
cruisers to be ready for the beginning of 
next season. 


Another feature is the fact that the lum- 
ber mills are beginning to discard steam 
towboats and replace them with one-man 
towboats of 48 to 55-foot length, carrying 
from 40 to 60 h.p. These boats will follow 
very closely the model of the Stimson Mill 
Company’s boat, La Paloma, which has 
proved very economical and a wonder in 
the way of a work boat. This boat has al- 
ready demonstrated, during its year or so 
of service, that it is the right boat in the 
right place and that it can handle all of the 
mill business cheaper and quicker than 
steam, and is also handier. As a business 
proposition it has steam whipped to a fin- 
ish, and that means that the steamboat 
goes out of business in the lumber business 
except for very heavy long-distance towing, 
and such work can be handled by the regu- 
lar shipping tugs, without necessitating all 
the mill men having large investments tied 


‘up in a tugboat. 


Another reason for the bright outlook 
next year is the fact that the big run of 
salmon is due next season and the fisher- 
men are all preparing for this event, which 
happens periodically, and which is well 
known in advance among fishing fraternity. 
Therefore the fishing boat demand will be 
a great deal heavier next year than it is 
this. 


Also the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
will be running full blast next year and that 
will increase the pleasure boat demand very 
largely on the Pacific Coast. 


It looks as if, 


(7) 
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taken altogether, the gas engine men have 
got good reason to anticipate a very heavy 
increase in business next year. 

Eastern manufacturers should take note 
of these conditions and prepare for them by 
getting engines on the ground in Seattle dur- 
ing this winter. Otherwise there is going to 
be the biggest howl ever about shortage of 
supply. I have explained all of these fea- 
tures very thoroughly to the eastern manu- 
facturers during my recent visits to them, 
and now on returning to the coast I find 
the situation more critical than ever on that 
one point, namely, the usual spring short- 
age in supply of engines. Now is the time 
to make your agency connections and to 
ship your engines, so that they will be on 
the ground here on the west coast not later 
than the first of January, thereby enabling 
the buyer here to get his engine when he 
wants it, and at the same time give the 
manufacturer the benefit of the demand that 
must be supplied. The keynote to trade in 
the west coast is “delivery on demand” 
and the west coast buyers will not wait for 
the engines to be shipped from the East. 
This is a well established fact. 

That being the case, the manufacturer is 
eertainly foolish not to ship his engines in 
ahead of time, especially when the demand 
is already in sight for next year, and the 
manufacturer would be absolutely safe in 
shipping a carload of any make of good 
engine, ranging from 20 to 75 h.p. This will 
cover the cream of the work boat demand 
and a trainload of engines of these sizes in 
Seattle will not be too many on the first 
day of January. 

The manufacturers whom I have seen 
and talked to personally in the East will un- 
derstand better what.this condition means, 
and now-I am giving you the business tip 
that I find conditions to warrant since re- 
turning to the coast and looking over the 
situation. If you do not take advantage of 
this situation it is your own lookout. The 
business will be here, without a shadow of 
a doubt, and I expect to hear the usual wail 
go up from the buyers about not being able 
to get engines between the first of January 
and the first of May. Eastern manufac- 
turers are now in good shape to supply this 
demand, if they get at it soon enough, but 
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if they wait for orders to come before they 
ship engines they are going to lose the 
cream of the trade, simply because buyers 
will not wait for shipments, so it is up to the 
East to get busy and do it now. 

+ 7 - 

The yacht Spirit still holds the Interna- 
tional sailing championship, which she won 
last year from the Canadian boats racing 
on the Sound, and in my opinion it will be 
a good long time before our esteemed friends 
the Canucks will build a boat good enough 
to lift the Alexandria cup. They sent their 
yacht Rival over this year for a try at the 
cup, and Ted Geary, sailing the Seattle 
Spirit, had no difficulty at all in showing 
them the usual clean pair of heels. Ted 
Geary is only a kid, but he designed the 
boat that outsailed and outpointed the Fife 
creation sent against her last year, and then 
after the Canucks have had a year to build 
2 new boat he has waited patiently, and 
then ran against their best men and their 
best boat, with the same little old Seattle 
Spirit, and licked her, as per usual. 

One thing I admire about the Canuck is 
that after all he is a dead game sportsman 
and takes his licking like a little man, and 
then does his best to beat us next time. That 
is the spirit that makes all good clean 
sportsmanship worth while, and while we 
haven’t had any difficulty in beating our 
Canadian cousins in the sailing game we 
like him a whole lot for the way he takes 
it, and we invite him to go fishing just the 
same. Personally I hope that if the Cana- 
dians ever do beat us that our boys will 
take their licking just as gracefully as the 
Canadian takes his, because nothing spoils 
good, clean sport like a sorehead who kicks 
after he has been beaten fairly, and to the 
everlasting credit of the Canadians be it 
said that they have never yet shown a yel- 





low streak by kicking because they were 
beaten. Therefore, bully for the Canuck, and 
may his shadow never grow less. 


* + * 


Trout fishing has been delayed somewhat 
in the Northwest coast streams and also in 
the Rockies by high water. There has been 
lots of snow in the mountains, and it doesn’t 
begin to melt until late in the season in 
quantities enough to raise the rivers, then 
late in the season it begins to come with a 
rush, which results in high rivers and muddy 
water that has held back fly fishing longer 
than usual. However, the normal condi- 
tions will be in force undoubtedly during 
the latter part of the season, and the water- 
wise fishermen are figuring their annual 
outings to fit conditions, and there is little 
doubt that just as good catches as usual 
will be made. 


= * * 


Grouse and quail in the intermountain 
country are reported plentiful in pretty near 
every one of the well known game fields, 
the birds being well along in size for this 
season of the year and the broods being 
humerous and being composed of a more 
than ordinary uumber of individuals. This 
all looks good to the man behind the gun 
and promises good bags for the fall shoot- 
ing. The game laws are being respected 
more every year, and the “sooner” is grad- 
ually getting the idea through his thick 
skull that it makes him a whole lot unpopu- 
lar to sneak out two or three days before the 
season opens and thus begin his pleasure 
by smashing safe broods of tame birds that 
have never been shot at. Do not do it, fel- 
lows; it is not clean sportsmanship, and in 
the long run you do not gain anything by it. 
Just be good and take your chances with 
the rest of us. EL COMANCHO. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG, 





G. E. A., Ft. Collins, Colo.—I bred one 
of my full-blooded Airedale bitches to a 
full-blooded Airedale the evening of April 
7th. She was kept in until 11 days had 
elapsed and then let out. A cur got to her, 
and she whelped June 13th. She has seven 
puppies; five are about the shade of a deer, 
short, coarse hair, ears nice V-shaped; two 
are almost a black except one of these has 
white paws all around and a white stripe 
on breast. The color of the cur was a griz- 
zle gray and of shepherd type. Now, the 
five are off in color and indicate curs. 
Kindly give me your opinion—mine is that 
they are curs but am not posted as to cor- 
rectness of my verdict. 


Answer.—You probably got dates mixed 
because neither count comes out right. The 
rule is 63 days. If served on the 7th of 
April and conceived, she should have 
whelped on the 9th of June, but it occurred 
on the 13th, which makes it 67 days—an im- 
probability. Sometimes a bitch goes a day 
or two over time, as well as three or four 
days under time, and may whelp in 57 days 
with puppies living. To count from day of 


’ second mating it comes nearer regular time. 


There is no likelihood of a “mixed” litter 
in this case—all one or the other—presum- 
ably curs. 


H. C. E., Port Huron, Mich.—My Irish 
setter has a hard lump on her left front 
leg, about the size of a small hen’s egg. 
The skin is perfectly smooth on the top and 
has very little hair on it. Will you please 
advise me what to do for it, as it troubles 
her considerable, bleeding freely when she 
gets into brush. 


Answer.—The tumor should be lanced on 
under side and kept open so long as it fills 
—about a week. A greenish, watery matter 
will emit. When it fails to fill, let it heal 
up, and all is over. It is caused by impuri- 
ties of the blood. 


T. W. , Deer Lodge, Mont.—I have an 
Airedale nay about one year old, who is 


gunshy. He does not appear to be very 
timid otherwise. Should like to know 
whether this fault will be outgrown in time 


or if it can and should be corrected at this 
time? 

Answer.—Gunshyness is never overcome 
in time of its own accord—will get worse 
if anything, and must be corrected if to be 
cured. In The Amateur Trainer you can 
find the procedure fully described; space 
in this department does not permit of giv- 
ing it sufficiently full and in detail to be 
of value; turn to pages 103-112, follow plain 
instructions to the letter and the fault will 
soon be overcome completely. 

W. G. O., Philipsburg, Mont.—I have a 
St. Bernard dog three years old, that trem- 
bles all over and sometimes goes for two 
or three days without eating, alternating to 
ravenous appetite. Coat is dry and harsh, 
nose hot, eyes sunk and red. What is the 
trouble and remedy? 





Answer.—Doubtless a case of tape worm. 
Haberlein’s Tapeworm Specific is an effi- 
cient remedy. 

K. A., Muskogee, Okla—About two 
weeks ago my Pointer bitch got with pups 
from a cur. Would like to know of some 
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remedy that will prevent her from bringing 
them alive, that is, something that will 
bring them soon, so that I can train her and 
use for work this fall. She has never had 
pups and I do not want he~ appearance 
spoiled by them. 

Answer.—There are several drugs which 
may be used for that purpose; there is some 
danger to bitch, however, and shall there- 
fore not make it known. The safest plan is 
to let nature run its course and then remove 
one of the whelps at a time (one a day) 
till all have been disposed of. Camphorated 
lard or oil applied to udder will dry up the 
milk and not leave her baggy so as to spoil 
her looks. 


Cc. J.. Omaha, Neb.—Please answer the 
following questions in your dog department 
and much oblige an interested reader. Is 
not the quality of the Irish setter in this 
country somewhat run down and inferior to 
what it was formerly? Have not the Eng- 
lish setters and pointers of late years out- 
classed the Irish setter in field trials, and 
if so, is this due to superiority, or a larger 
representation of the English setters and 
pointers at the trials? Is not the Irish set- 
ter a more headstrong and harder dog to 
train than the English setter or pointer? 


Answer.—The Irish setter has not been 
able to compete at trials alongside with the 
English setter and pointer, hence was with- 
drawn and run in a class of its own. The 
Irish setter is a very good and useful dog 
but more headstrong and not so easily 
trained nor does he retain his training near 
so well as do the former. The writer has 
had many of either of the breeds, some of 
the Irish proving very valuable field dogs 
and inferior to none in any particular. Much 
depends upon proper training and handling. 
As a keen-nosed, speedy, wide-ranging dog, 
the Irish setter stands second to none. 


R. B. C., St. Louis, Mo.—I see a remedy 
you recommend to prevent a dog from howl- 
ing at nights. I am going to take the liberty 
to suggest to you a method I have employed 
for many years and one I consider much 
better. Get 10c worth of No. 10 or mustard 
shot and a boy’s slingshot, open some up- 
stairs back window that gives you view of 
dog, and when he begins his music lesson 
just stand back in room far enough so he 
cannot see you and pepper him with this 
shot. There is not one chance in a million 
shooting them down that way of hitting an 
eye, and if you do, they are so light they 
will do no injury. The rattle on his hide 


and on doghouse will surprise him and gen- 
erally make him hike in. He will look for 
you downstairs, but be unable to locate you; 
just say nothing, and repeat when he opens 
up again. A few doses will cure, and not 
connect you with the deed at all. 


Answer.—No doubt it’s a good plan—if 
you can shoot straight and have the open 
upstairs window in just the right place, The 
writer has employed other plans, and one 
especially which worked to perfection—gave 
a shower bath as soon as the music began, 
and know it cures every time. Made an 
arrangement so a string could be pulled, 
even from my bed, which would open a 
valve on an especiaily-arranged sprinkling 
can over head of dog; the cold water poured 
down suddenly on dog from top would give 
him quite a surprise. A reverse pull would 
shut off the water. The dog, of course, had 
to be in small kennel. Try that—with it 
you can’t miss or shoot out an eye. There 
are various ways of killing a cat—the thing 
to do is to find the simplest way. 


T. M. L., Sterling, Kan.—I have an Eng- 
lish setter pup now about seven months old, 
well grown and very ambitious, that I want 
to use on quail next fall. Had I best wait 
till the season opens or begin training him 
at this time? 


Answer.—If you expect the pup to render 
service when the season opens, then you 
have no time to lose in making a start. 
You have plenty of time and need not crowd 
much till older, but if you wait till the time 
is at hand when dog is to go to work he 
will be green and uncontrollable. 


H. G., Waverly, Mo.—Have just come in 
possession of a very nice looking Pointer 
dog, two years old, which was brought up in 
Kansas City and said to have been hunted on 
game birds last season. He retrieves nicely 
but has some very bad faults which I should 
like to correct before the season opens, or, 
in your opinion, had I better wait till get- 
ting to work on birds? 


Answer.—If the dog works well in all 
but a few ways then just turn to the par- 
ticular faults mentioned in the Amateur 
Trainer (Outdoor Life can supply the book 
should you not have it) and proceed as per 
plain directions. On the whole, however, 
you would fare best by starting right at 
the beginning and go through entire course 
just as you would with a green pup. Since 
he already knows what is wanted, progress 
will be rapid and thus be made much more 
obedient every way with less trouble. 
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A. B. Roderick, Des Moines, Ia.—A little 
controversy has arisen here as to which is 
the proper position for a reel, namely, on 
top or bottom of rod, at time of casting. 


Answer.—lIn bait casting the reel should 
be on top at all times (it being understood 
that the regular short bait rod is used). 
In fly casting it should be on the under side 
at all times. These positions are the ones 
used in all tournament work and also in 
fishing. The reel could not be used suc- 
cessfully in any other position. It could not 
be done in bait casting, and in fly casting 
it would be very awkward to place the 
reel other than on the bottom. In 
casting with bait rod it is necessary 
to thumb the reel, both in casting 
and reeling in. In fly casting you do 
not thumb the line, so it is not necessary 
to have the reel on top. By placing it on 
the bottom it balances the rod and is more 
convenient for stripping off line in prepara- 
tion for a cast. 


J. A. Thurm, Portland, Ore.—I would like 
to ask, through your valuable magazine, if 
it is possible for a salmon, a salmon trout, 
or any other species of trout, to go up over 
falls 20 to 40 feet in height where the water 
makes a straight fall. An argument has 
been started by one of the boys claiming he 
had caught several salmon trout above a 30- 
foot fall. 


Answer.—No; it is not possible for any fish 
to get up over any straight fall of 20 to 40 
feet. The record is 8 to 10 feet straight fall, 
and this for salmon. If the fall is broken, 
i.e., has pockets or pools alongside, so fish 
can work up same as on a fish ladder, then 
there’s no limit to the distance they will go 
up. In many rivers there are trout above and 
below falls (the Snoqualmie river, for in- 
stance, with falls 276 feet), but the fish were 
there first and did not come up over the 
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falls, so there is nothing unusual in the 
claim presented .of having caught salmon 
trout above 30-foot falls. 


Dr. R. C. Bodwell, Waterloo, Ia.—(1) 
What is the name of the best hunting moc- 
casins, and of what firm can they be bought? 
(2) What height should they be? (3) What 
kind of hide is best? (4) Are they water- 
proof, and is there any solution or oil to 
make them waterproof? (5) Can they be 
purchased with double soles? 


Answer.—(1) There are several kinds 
made by Metz & Schloerb of Oshkosh, Wis., 
any one of which is good. (2) The 6-inch 
height is the best. (3) Moose. (4) No, 
moose leather is never intended to be oiled; 
for strictly waterproof wear it would be bet- 
ter for you to get rubber or cowhide shoes. 
(5) Yes. 


J. W. Leake, Denver Mills, Colo.— Where 
do you consider the best deer hunting in 
Colorado to be? Is there any trout fishing 
there? How would you go by wagon road 
from Florence, Colo., and what is the dis- 
tance by wagon road? 


Answer.—We consider that some of the 
tributaries of the White River in Colorado, 
say in the vicinity of Lost Park, which lies 
about 60 miles uorth of Glenwood or 15 miles 
from Buford, Colo., is about our best deer 
section at the present time. Yes, there is 
good trout fishing in nearly all of the 
streams tributary to the White River, espe 
cially on the south fork of the White, which 
empties into the main White at Buford. To 
go to this deer country from Florence you 
would go via Salida, Buena Vista, Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs and New Castle. At New 
Castle you would leave the railroad, follow- 
ing the wagon road over the divide to Bu- 
ford, 50 miles, thence up the White River 
to Lost Creek, which heads 5 miles above 
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the White River in Lost Park. The distance 
from Florence is about 275 miles. 


Trap Shooter, Chicago, [ll.—I have been 
told that a mountain lion will eat the dead 
flesh of animals not killed by itself, but as 
I have always understood that it will not 
eat anything except that which was killed 
by itself, I write to you for enlightenment. 

Answer.—Our correspondent is wrong in 
his understanding of the point at issue, as 
a lion will not only eat the flesh of other 
animals which were not killed by it, but it 
will eat its own kind. We remember on our 
last hunt with John Goff of hearing him tell 
of an instance where he once killed a lion 
with his pack of dogs in Wyoming, and when 
he passed by the lion carcass a week later 
Saw positive signs that a lion had been feed- 
ing off it. The fact that trappers have often 
caught lions in traps baited for bear also 
disproves the idea advanced by him. 


Some months ago we received a letter 
from one of our readers (whose name and 
address we have misplaced), asking whether 
in the state of Wyoming he would have the 
right to hunt big game on pastures or other 
lands leased from the government. Prefer- 
ring to withhold our reply until we had re- 
ceived an opinion from the attorney general 


of that state, we referred the question to 
State Game Warden D. C. Nowlin of Wy- 
oming, asking him to get an opinion from 
the attorney general. We are now in re- 
ceipt of a letter from Mr. Nowlin, enclosing 
copy of the letter requested, which we ap- 
pend for the benefit of our readers: 


“In reply to your inquiry on the subject, 
I would state that the holder of a game li- 
cense is without right or authority to hunt, 
pursue or kill game animals or game birds 
upon lands held under private ownership or 
lease, without the consent of the owner or 
lessee, and the fact that such lands may be 
held under lease from the state does not al- 
ter the case in the least, for the reason that 
a lessee of the state enjoys rights and privi- 
leges similar to those of other lessees of 
land. As was said by the Supreme Court 
of Michigan: ‘Since every person has the 
right of exclusive dominion as to the lawful 
use of soil owned by him, no man can hunt 
or sport upon another’s land but by consent 
of the owner. (Sterling vs. Jackson, 60 Mich. 
448.)’ The possession of a lessee during the 
life if his lease is that of a proprietor, unless 
it be in some manner qualified by reserva- 
tions. A license to hunt and kill game ani- 
mals or game birds during certain seasons of 
the year is not a license to commit trespass 
upon private property without the consent of 
the owner or lessee.” 


THE GHOST OF SUMMER. 


The flowers are fading one by one in meadow and on hill, 
The shadows in the old spruce wood are growing dark and chill, 
And all the dancing summer world is silent now, and still. 


I grieve that summer days are gone—the sweet, luxuriant days 
When time goes slouching with the breeze through devious forest ways— 
A roving, reckless, lazy chap that dallies and delays. 


But now they’re done. Of all the host of blossoms that were here, 
A few, meek, blue-eyed gentians linger, lending humble cheer, 
A brown-eyed Susan huddles ’neath the willow, half in fear. 


I thought I saw a field of flowers abloom in golden light— 
It was the yellow willow leaves that mocked my hungry sight— 
A waste of withered willow leaves, laid low in autumn’s blight. 


The rich, deep grass of August glade is dull and crisp and dry; 
I heard a sudden whiff of wind within the forest nigh— 
It was the ghost of summer, that in haste came stealing by. 


BERNARD L. RICE. 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any 





infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
o the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 


commited, after which ! 


t will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game department's duties in the premises. It is not, our intention 


to divert such information 


rom the game department channels, but rather to solicit 


zuch information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 





THE PROTECTION OF THE WILD. 


The saddest story in the history of the 
United States, save that of the Civil War, is 
the story of the West; and the saddest chap- 
ter is the one that tells of the wanton waste 
and utter destruction of the wild life of that 
delightful land. Trees and animals always 
fascinated me, and yet, when I look back 
upon my barefoot days, it seems to me 
that they were regarded generally as things 
to be cut down and killed. No one, not even 
George Washington, seems to have spared 
the tree. The first animal story to stick 
and stay in my memory was of a red deer, 
surprised one sunrise in our little stump- 
fenced garden, clearing the stumps and rac- 
ing away to the woods. As often as I re- 
call my boyhood I seem to see myself limp- 
ing up through life with one suspender and 
a stone bruise, looking for a wild deer. In 
all probability, if I had found it I would have 
killed it, though the last of its race. 

The fact that my father was able to 
locate his Mexican War land grant in IIli- 
nois in 1850 would seem to indicate that the 
frontier was not far away, but the deer were 
gone when I arrived. And yet, the quick 
passing of the deer was like a lingering ill- 


ness compared with the cruel swiftness 
with which the big game perished from the 
plains. 

To me the conquest of the West was a 
tragedy. The Civil War postponed it for 
half a decade, tut it had to come. At the 
close of that carnage we came red-handed 
from the slaughter at the South and went at 
the West. There were few preliminaries and 
no parley. We simply swam the big water 
and possessed the plains. The Red Man, the 
hereditary Lord of the Land, stood up and 
demanded recognition. We smashed him 
and moved on. The wild things that peo 
pled the prairie smelled blood and bolted, 
north and south. 

In the wake of the trail blazers and road 
builders came the adventurers and alleged 
sportsmen, galloping beside the clumsy cat- 
tle of the plain, carbining them and killing 
them for their tongues, and 
merely for pastime. 

And by the time the pathfinders had 
dragged their chain to the sundown sea, the 
builders had bridged the continent and the 
first flag stations began to dot the desert 
of the Far West, in short, when the white 
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man had opened the first steel trail to the 
Pacific, there was not a living thing worth 
mentioning in rifle range of the right of 
way. 

And this all happened but yesterday. 
General Granville M. Dodge, the chief en- 
gineer of the first Pacific railway, may be 
seen at his office, No. 1 Broadway, most any 
day. 

The last spike, connecting the Union and 
Central Pacific, was driven in May, 1868. 
Then came other builders setting stakes 
along the old Santa Fe trail, and yet other 
builders building the Northern Pacific, and 
by the time these lines were completed it 
was all over with Lo and the buffalo. Some- 
where I have seen two paintings, one show- 
ing a buffalo bull smelling a grade stake, 
the second the finished line, and by the road- 
side great heaps of bleaching buffalo bones 
waiting to be freighted to the refineries, 


A GAME WARDEN’S REPORT 


The report of Deputy Game Warden Jo- 
seph Russel] of Lillooet District, B. C., to 
the Provincial Game Warden at Vancouver, 
for 1907, will be interesting to our big game 
readers. It is given in toto as follows: 

Sir:—I have the honor to submit my re- 
port for the year 1907: 

April 18.—Left Lillooet, bound for Churn 
Creek and Empire Valley. 

April 19.—Saw 23 ewes and 4 small rams. 

April 20.—Counted 84 deer and 38 ewes, 
7 lambs. 

April 21.—Saw 39 deer and 8 ewes. 

Auril 22—Camped at Empire Valley; 
saw 40 deer. 

April 23.—Camped at Churn Creek; saw 
35 deer. 

April 24.—Camped at Churn Creek Basin; 
saw about 160 ewes and yearling lambs; 
no rams of any size. They seem to be all in 
first-class condition after the hard winter. 
As to deer I should judge there were about 
400 head in a radius of two miles. 

April 25.—Still camped in same place. 

April 26.—Rode back to Empire Valley, 
and on that day saw 241 deer; I was in- 
formed by a resident that there were over 
300 sheep and 500 deer wintered there, but 
at the time I was there they had gone back 
to their summer range. 


back in “God’s country,” as they called the 
place from which the killers came. 

I would not belittle the builder or rob 
him of the fame he has won. He is, in fact, 
my special hero, as all who have read my 
books will attest, but it is an everlasting 
shame that the West could not have been 
won without losing the best of it all. 

I have always believed that the war had 
a lot to do with the slaughter of the wild. 
A large majority of the men engaged in the 
construction of the first railway to bridge 
what was then called the Great American 
Desert were ex-soldiers, who seemed to take 
a savage delight in slaying every living 
thing that crossed their trail. The “dead- 
shot” city marshal, the border ruffian and 
the professional bad man were the natural 
product of the bitter seed sown in that 
seething hell called the Civil War. 

CY WARMAN. 


FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


[Note.—This makes 844 deer and 242 
sheep, a total of 1,086 head of game seen in 
about six days.] 

May 8.—Left Lillooet for Yalakom. 

May 19.—Returned to Lillooet. In the 
whole time of this trip I saw between 800 
and 900 head of game. 

The following are items from my diary 
during July and August: 

Leaving Lillooet via Seton Lake to An- 
derson Lake, thence to head of McGillivray 
Creek, crossing the summit in that vicinity, 
we saw, by the aid of glasses, 108 goats; 
also signs of two large grizzly bears. 
Leaving the head of Gun Creek we went 
over to Whitewater. The total number of 
rams seen on Gun Creek was 52, mostly 
with large heads. . . . About 12 miles down 
Whitewater we saw 27 ewes and 19 lambs. 

Followed down to Whitewater Lake 
and found goat and deer very plentiful, and 
lots of bear signs, both black and grizzly. 

Following down Whitewater Lake 

about 20 miles, we crossed over to Big 
Creek and thence up to the head of Big 
Creek; deer tracks were very plentiful. 
. During the 30 days out we never had 
occasion to pitch a tent. Thence to Cas- 
tle Mountain and saw 21 ewes with year- 
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lings and 9 lambs. .. . Swung back to Churn 
Creek with game in sight many times. Then 
to head of North Fork. Here we saw 40 
ewes and 22 lambs. . . . Went over to Shu- 
laps and saw several large stags, lots of 
goat and many deer. I consider from the 
beginning of the trip until return we trav- 
eled 350 miles, having seen 375 to 400 head 
of game. 

The game that I estimate on the Yalakom 
reserve is as follows: Sheep, 150 to 175 
head; goat, 90 to 125 head; beaver, 80 to 
100 head; deer, 170 to 200 head. 

I think that this reserve is in the best 


place in the district, but would venture to 
suggest it being extended to Four Mile 
Creek. 

I have used poison with good effect 
against eagles, coyotes, wolverines, and have 
supplied some to several guides who have 
also used it with good effect. 

Up to the present the winter has been 
mild and warm, which will be a great ad- 
vantage to the lambs and fawns. 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
game is increasing, which is proved by some 
of the declarations of guides which I have 
the honor to enclose. 


BOBCAT HUNT IN WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Off went the 
alarm. I felt as though I had _ been 
in bed less than half an hour, but 
the clock said 3:30, so I rolled out, jerked 
on my flannel shirt, hunting pants and 
woolen socks, lit the gas and made a cup of 
coffee, hustled out to the shed where I kept 
my calk-shoes, gun and horn—turned out the 
dogs, jumped on my wheel and was off. At 
the accustomed place in Aberdeen, Jim was 
waiting for me with his wheel and gun. We 
rode to the end of the good road on the 
North Side, then hit the timber. 

We had five dogs: Ned, seven years 
old, a Kentucky fox; Gyp and Babe, two- 
year-olds, bull and fox; Pilot, two-year-old, 
blood and fox, and Sport, bull and fox, a 
pup, but a good one. 

For half an hour the dogs worked well, 
but there was nothing doing. Then Sport 
started to bark and Gyp to whine, and I 
knew that they had a rabbit going. I hur- 


‘ ried around to head them off and when they 


circled I caught the pup and with a huckle- 
berry switch tried to show him the error 
of his way and also touched Gyp up a lit- 
tle. Another half hour; then Ned seemed 
to take a new interest in life—he had struck 
a cold trail, and from the way he worked the 
windfalls I surmised that it wasacat. Once 
about every five minutes he would give a 
bark just to let us know where he was, for 
he never gives voice on a cold cat trail. 
After about an hour of this work, first up 
hill and then down, off half a mile or so and 
then back nearly to the place of beginning, 


we came upon the remains of a rabvit—evi- 
dently the morning’s kill. Ten minutes more 
and we had the bobcat up and going. First 
Ned opened up with a generous roar, then 
Pilot and Sport and the two bitches, Pilot’s 
bell-like voice being mixed with tne snappy 
barks and squeals of Gyp and Babe. It was 
in the bed of the creek they jumped him; 
up they brought him, straight toward us, till 
within about 100 yards, then off to the right 
for a straight run along the hillside through 
salal brush, huckleberry and _ devilclubs, 
then down again to the creek bed, across 
and up the other side; we after them, hot 
and breathless, running, sliding, crawling, 
climbing, jumping from log to log or scram- 
bling over, around or under—any way to 
keep in hearing of the music of the hounds. 
Suddenly all was hushed, and the forest 
which a moment before was vibrant with the 
bellowing of the hounds became as silent 
as a tomb. But we traveled on in the di- 
rection in which we had last heard them, 
for we felt sure that the cat had treed, and 
that the dogs had overrun. A few min- 
utes more of silence—then we heard the old 
familiar tree bark of Ned, then Sport the 
pup, and then the others—and we knew that 
the end was near. Down a steep ravine 
and half way up the other side, we came 
upon the pack at the foot of a leaning ce- 
dar. Ned was upon a windfall about twelve 
feet above the ground and trying to get 
higher. Sport and Gyp were trying to tear 
down the tree, while Pilot and Babe con- 
tented themselves with making the forest 
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tremble with their thunder. We soon lo- 
cated the old bobcat, a ball of brown and 
gray, nearly hidden among the _ thickest 
branches. I left Jim at the foot of the tree 
with the dogs while I worked up the hill- 
side where I might get a better shot. I 
soon reached a place where I could get a 
good view—and a big fellow he was, too. 
A hard bullet through a hind foot and an- 
other through a front leg caused the cat to 
jump from the tree. He lit on the downhill 
side and made a run for it. He took the 
dogs by surprise and got nearly 100 feet 
away before they reached him. Pilot nailed 


him first; then Ned, and the rest, and such 
a mixup—dogs, cat, brush, fur, moss and 
dirt, howls, yelps and screams! When 
things took form again I saw that the cat 
had Pilot by the ear and he had it by the 
throat. Each dog did his part; another 
minute and the bobcat was no more. After 
letting the dogs maul it for a while, we 
skinned it and fed the meat to the pack. 
They seemed to like cat meat as well as 
beef. Then we started home, feeling that 
we had had a splendid run and that there 
would be more grouse in that vicinity the 
coming fall WILL LANNING. 
Washington. 


CONCERNING THE JACK RABBIT. 


It has been several years since I have 
had the pleasure of a jack rabbit hunt aad 
although I have killed other varieties of 
game, that, for the moment, afforded more 
satisfaction, yet I doubt if I ever will kill 
game that, in retrospect, will present as 
many interesting phases as some of the 
never-to-be-forgotten incidents connected 
with the hunting of these long-eared, nim- 
ble and often elusive dwellers of the prai- 
rie. For those who have lived in localities 
where the jack rabbits are common, a de- 
scription of same is unnecessary, and for 
those who are unacquainted with him and 
his peculiar characteristics a description 
would be difficult, yet it might prove of in- 
terest to state that according to Hornaday, 
“there are seven species, all very much 
alike, which inhabit the Southwestern quar- 
ter of the United States, extend northward 
to Arizona, eastward to Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, and southward to Tehuantepec, Mex- 
ico.” 

In eastern Kansas, and I presume the 
same holds true of other localities of same 
temperature, the color of the jack rabbit 
remains the same the year round, but in 
the western part of the state, or in all dis- 
tricts in which I have ever lived adjacent 
to the mountains, where the jack rabbit 
dwelt, their summer coat of gray gave place 
to a snowy white with the approach of cold 
weather, and had it not been for the tracks 
he left in the snow, which made trailing 
easy, and the black of his ears and the ever- 


prominent eye when skulked, he would have 
been safe from discovery and destruction 
by the hunter, for the rest of his body 
blended with the snow in which he de- 
lighted to skulk, making detection difficult. 

During the winter, when the weather is 
severe, they frequent the farmers’ hay- 
stacks, and the numerous tracks leading to 
and from same form a network from which 
it is often difficult for a hunter to separate 
one for following—for this is a favorite 
method of hunting the jack—but before 
finally sighting the game many a mile is 
apt to be covered though one need not be 
surprised should he be found skulked in a 
snowdrift a short hundred yards of the hay- 
stacks, perfectly invisible except for those 
ever prominent and, which has often proved 
fatal, dark ears (laid low) and eye offering 
a target contrasting strongly with the white 
snow in which he is all but enveloped. But 
he is not always found thus, quietly await- 
ing the crack of the rifle which is to send 
its leaden missile crashing through the 
brain, for many of these nimble fellows 
will take to flight at the hunter’s approach 
and it is then that some of the most inter- 
esting and (if it is possible for such to hap- 
pen in hunting such inoffensive game) ex- 
citing experiences are in store for the rifle- 
man (there is little sport in shooting them 
with the shotgun, though years ago I had 
called it such and killed hundreds of them 
with that sort of a shooting iron, securing 
three at one shot one moonlight night near 
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a haystack) who may have the chance of a 
single shot as the jack soars skyward over 
a sharp ridge to disappear in the friendly 
cover of a near-by coulee or cut bank, or, 
as is more frequently the case, ample op- 
portunity for scattering lead around that 
jack as he heads over level stretches of 
prairie, for the foothills, fifty miles away. If 
the shooter is an amateur at the game he 
is certain to tell himself while filling the 
magazine of his rifle that he must have 
broken at least three legs, especially if one 


could correctly judge from the appearance of 
the jack while running; but the chances are 
that an examination of the trail will reveal 
no blood, and the hunter, bewildered as to 
how it could have happened, starts in pur- 
suit, wondering not a little that that jack 
had not been blown off the earth, for there 
is plenty of evidence from the long gashes 
cut in the snow every few yards that some 


JUST THE TIME OF YEAR 


The newspapers have compiled a list of 
seventy-one fatalities in the hunting fields 
of the United States for the year 1907. Such 
appalling statistics suggest some drastic 
remedy. Nearly all of this killing was done 
by careless or nervous hunters. Many states 
have already enacted carefully drawn stat- 
utes which provide severe penalties for the 
inexcusable carelessness of hunters. 

I am of the opinion that we should “take 
time by the forelock” and serve notice upon 
too eager sportsmen that they will have to 
face a felony charge if they maim or kill a 
human being while in pursuit of wild game. 
A man killed accidentally is just as dead 
as if he were purposely shot, and the loss 
and grief to family and friends is not miti- 
gated by the plea of “accidental shooting.” 

No hunter in this country is too poor to 
own one of the numerous kinds of long- 
range high-power rifles. Amateurs invari- 
ably expect to overcome inexperience by 
supplying themselves with a powerful war 
weapon and by rapidity of fire compensate 
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of those bullets that were flung at his van- 
ishing form must certainly have struck dead 
center. But there is no blood, no hair, 
nothing but tracks and bullet marks and an 
endless sea of billowy snow through which 
a badly frightened jack has dashed and in 
which somewhere (perhaps miles away, or 
just as likely a few hundred yards) he has 
scooped out a new “setting place” in which 
he is skulked, apparently unconcerned, ob- 
livious of dangers past or present. 

But once “onto their curves” and living 
in localities where the jack is plentiful, the 
rifleman will tell you that there is plenty 
of sport in hunting them; but before one 
acquires the skill necessary to stop one of 
them when in full career (using, of course, 
a rifle), he will have placed some little cash 
in the tills of the local dealer for ammuni- 
tion. H. 


NOW TO TAKE NOTICE. 


for lack of careful aim. The silly ambition 
to hunt ordinary game with a rifle that 
sends a bullet through four feet of solid 
oak is sedulously stimulated by manufac- 
turers of firearms. If the “high-power” fad 
continues to flourish it will soon be consid- 
ered bad form to hunt big game with any 
weapon less destructive than modern field 
artillery. 

Hunting is a highly commendable form 
of recreation, and, under sensible restric- 
tions, ought to be encouraged; but notice 
must be taken of reckless shooting, and 
means employed to minimize the consequent 
danger to human life. 

If a notice was printed upon each hunt- 
er’s license that the accidental wounding or 
killing of any person by the holder thereof 
while hunting would be punished as man- 
slaughter, it would serve as a very effective 
warning to careless shooters and go a long 
way towards preventing hunting accidents. 

D. C. NOWLIN, 
State Game Warden, Wyo. 
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The term rabbit includes ‘hare 




















The first date of the close season and the first date of the o 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Palmer and Henry Oldys. 

















A POESY ON CAPT. BARTLETT. 


Do I know him? Wal, I reckon, an’ he ain’t no circus freak, 
With a lot o’ lush palaver an’ a braggart’s stock o’ cheek. 

He’s a woolly west perduction, an’ a “gun-man,” too, an’ yit, 
Not the kind that shoots their weepun fer pure cussedness a bit. 
Used to be a Injun fighter out upon the western range, 

Now he’s demonstratin’ Peters’ ammunition fer a change. 

Talk about the streak o’ lightnin’ that goes flashin’ from the sky, 
That’s sample of his quickness when the lead begins to fly! 


I'll admit that I wuz leery of the stories folks would tell, 

Till I saw him pull! the trigger of a rifle back a spell. 

Thought thar wuz some fake about it; never would believe at all 
He could hit a flyin’ objict with a solid rifle ball. 

Made these eyes o’ mine pop open at the shootin’ that he done 
At them leetle chunks o’ metal without missin’ nary one; 

An’ I wouldn’t a-believed it—till I saw him standin’ there 

Ca’mly sendin’ ev’ry target jest a hurtlin’ through the air! 


Why, he’ll take that ol’ repeater an’ he’ll fill the magazine, 

An’ he’ll show you tricks in shootin’ that I bet you never seen! 
Chuck a two-inch piece o’ boiler plate a few feet in the air, 

An’ he’ll bore it with a bullet an’ ’twill spin away somewhere. 
Toss up leetle bits o’ metal hardly bigger than a dime, 

An’ he’ll spot ’em quick as lightnin’ with a bullet ev’ry time. 
Tell ye, when it comes to shootin’ you kin bet he isn’t slow— 
’Cuz when HE is at the trigger, why, they’s sumthin got to go! 


You remember ol’ Bogardus an’ his shootin’ years ago— 

How the people stood an’ marveled at the skill that he would 
show? 

Yes, an’ Carver 
wing? 

But they simply are not in it with old “Wounded Knee,” by jing- 

Ain’t a feller in the bizness that has got his eagle eye, 

An’ kin snuff a cent or nickel er a walnut on the fly; 

’Cuz I’ve seen the hull caboodle, an’ I know how they kin shoot, 

But he’ll give em p’ints, by ginger, an’ then beat ’em out to boot! 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 





how he caught ’em with his shootin’ on the 
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WANTED—BETTER AMERICAN HUNTING RIFLES. 
TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
Part Ill—Stocks. 


Our best rifles are equipped with straight 
or pistol grip stocks, nicely checkered, beau- 
tifully finished and with either rifle or shot- 
gun butts. They are well-shaped and are 
very pretty to the eye. The smooth enam- 
eled, shellac finish, however, soon becomes 
so scratched in the field as to become an 
absolute disfigurement to the arm. There 
is no way for the average rifleman to re- 
finish such a stock himself. The stock fin- 
ish on a rifle made for business should be 
the dull, light oiled finish as seen on the 
more expensive grades of shotguns. On such 
a stock, scratches, unless very deep, can 
be instantly obliterated by rubbing with a 
little oil, and this finish is actually cheaper 
to apply than the enameled, looking-glass 
variety commonly seen. The older an oiled 
stock gets the richer the polish becomes. 


Butt Plates. 


The only real reason I can see for a cres- 
cent-shaped rifle butt plate is to cause the 
rifle to stick in place on the shoulder while 
the lever is worked. Such a butt is slower 
to use than the shotgun butt, causes the re- 
‘coil to be felt more and is very unhandy to 
use in any position except the strictly off- 
hand. It is, however, as good as the ordi- 
nary shotgun butt at present placed on 
American rifles. The latest rifles seen in 
sporting goods stores almost invariably have 
a hard rubber shotgun butt and these are 
probably the most unsatisfactory of all, al- 
though they undoubtedly appeal to the fancy 
of the tenderfoot. They slip all over the 
shoulder while firing and especially while 
working the action. They wear down, split 
and are quickly disfigured. In mountainous 
regions the rifle has frequently, and of ab- 


solute necessity, to be used as an aid in 
climbing, and as an old wilderness hunter 
of my acquaintance expressed it: “Them 
rubber butts on the dude guns lasts about 
as long in these here hills as a snowball 
in ----!” Some of the manufacturers will 
furnish, om special order, a steel shotgun 
butt plate, but this, while wearing splendidly, 
is smoother than the rubber butt and slips 
around still worse. About the best arrange- 
ment we can now get is to take a steel] shot- 
gun butt and cover it with a soft rubber re- 
coil pad, but this is only a makeshift for a 
properly constructed butt plate. 

The ideal butt plate should be of shot- 
gun shape, not too flat, of steel, sharply 
checkered, and should have a trap in it, 
with recess in the stock under the trap. This 
recess should contain a field cleaner and a 
small, one-drop oil can. It is also a very 
good plan to have another small hollow in 
the stock under the butt plate. It should 
contain an extra front sight and such parts 
of the breech mechanism as are most liable 
to break, say firing pin and main and trig- 
ger springs. These can be placed in the 
hollow and melted beeswax run in on top, 
sealing them rust proof until wanted in an 
emergency. 


Ammunition. 


The very best rifle ever made will shoot 
poorly with bad ammunition, and the soft- 
nose hunting ammunition sold by the trade 
is certainly very bad compared with that 
used by the government and by military 
shots. The full-jacketed target bullets are 
jacketed with tne best cupro-nickel, are full 
size and of the latest improved form, do 
not vary over %-grain in weight and .0001” 
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in diameter. The soft-nose hunting bullets 
are jacketed with copper, tin plated, are of 
the old-fashioned small size and shape, have 
a cannelure for crimping, vary sometimes 5 
grains in weight and .0005” in diameter, and 
many of tu.em are actually not round. They 
show many imperfections clearly to the eye 
and are evidently not swaged heavily 
enough. Government shells are primed with 
non-mercuric primers and can be reloaded 
over twenty-five times. Trade shells are 
primed with mercuric primers, which ren- 
der the brass so brittle that they cannot 
be reloaded. All modern ammunition has 
the bullets retained in the shells without 
crimp, by the tightness of the neck of the 
shell alone. The out-of-date hunting ammu- 
nition has its bullets crimped in the shells. 
This crimping to a certain extent opens the 
neck of the shell near the base of the bul- 
let, allowing the bullet to enter the rifling 
in a tipping position. This is responsible 
for much inaccuracy. The powder charges 
in the latest target ammunition do not vary 
1/10 grain in weight, while those of hunting 
ammunition frequently vary 2 or 3 grains. 
A difference of 1 grain will cause the bul- 
let to rise or fall 2 inches at 100 yards. 
Is it any wonder that we find hunting am- 
munition to be extremely inaccurate?  A\l- 
though such ammunition is very mucn 
cheaper to make than the best target car- 
tridges, it sells on the market for exactly 
the same price. An improvement here is 
greatly needed. 


To sum matters up, American hunting 
rifles and their ammunition are about as 
poor as they can possibly be and still find 
a sale. Under the high protective tariff they 
can of course completely outsell the ex- 
pensive but excellent foreign rifles. That 
these conditions as stated have not been 
brought more before the shooting public be- 
fore is due to the fact that the experts, who 
are the only ones who can clearly write on 
the subject, have gotten into the habit of 
fixing up their hunting rifles them- 
selves as they should be. They get 
a factory rifle, alter the sights, trig- 
ger pull, stock, etc., measure the barrel, 
have a swage made and swage their bullets 
to just the right shape and size, first pass- 
ing them over delicate scales and throwing 


out all over or under weight. They buy new 
shells and replace the primers which come 
in them with wvon-mercuric primers, and 
weigh the powder charges accurately on 
scales. A rifle fitted up thus by an expert 
who knows how to do it can hardly be ex- 
celled. The experiments of these men show 
conclusively that the barrels of our rifles 
are unexcelled when used with properly-fit- 
ted ammunition. 

The fact, however, which I wish to im- 
press is that the average sportsman stands 
not one chance in a thousand of obtaining a 
rifle which will shoot accurately enough to 
enable him to ever enter the expert class. 

There is no rule without its exception. 


Some .303 caliber Savage rifles, when used . 


with 190-grain soft-point bullets of Savage 
make, shoot with the very best results up 
to 300 yards and perhaps further. These 
same rifles with other loading give only fair 
results. So too, many .32-40 rifles, when 
shot with Winchester low-power smokeless 
factory ammunition with metal-jacketed bul- 
lets, will show accuracy equal to the very 
best Schuetzen rifles, but with any other 
of the factory loads shoot miserably. A Can- 
adian gentleman of my acquaintance had 
a .30-40 Winchester rifle rechambered for 
the .303 British cartridge, thus changing a 
mediocre arm into one of the most accurate 
weapons I have ever seen. 


I have before me two rifles, a descrip- 
tion of which may interest the reader. The 
first is made by Jeffery of London, and is 
a fair example of the English hunting rifle 
of to-day. It is known as a “best” rifle, and 
costs about £12. It has a 25-inch barrel 
of Krupp steel, gradually tapered and not li- 
able to flip. The ivory bead front sight is 
fitted to the barrel by a band known as a 
“socket block,” which is the firmest fitting 
known, The rear barrel sight is a series of 
folding open “V” sights graduated correctly 
by shooting from 200 to 500 yards and af- 
fixed to the barrel in the same manner as 
the front sight. These sights fold down, so 
as not to interfere with the Lyman peep 
sight on the grip. The rifling is finely done 
by an expert and is .0005” smaller than the 
base of the bullet furnished by Ely Bros. 
The target coming with the rifle shows 10 
shots at 100 yards in a rectangle 11%” 
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Square. Every part of the interior of the 
breech mechanism is highly burnished so 
as to resist rust and to work smoothly. The 
pistol grip shotgun stock is of beautiful, 
curly English walnut, very dark and pol- 
ished without lustre. The trigger pulls off 
without the slightest drag at 2 pounds. The 
butt plate is of sharply checkered steel and 
has a trap in it containing a jointed brass 
cleaning rod. There are also small re- 
cesses under the butt plate which con- 
tain extra main and trigger’ springs. 
The balance and fit are superb. Al- 
together it shows great skill and up- 
to-date knowledge on the part of its mak- 
ers and is above criticism even by the crank- 
iest of rifle cranks. 

The other rifle is one of our old reliable 
Krag carbines, slightly remodeled. The bar- 
rel is 22” long and the bore measures just 
.308”. It is very accurate, giving 5” groups 
right along when shot from the prone po- 
sition. The trigger-pull has been eased up 
to 2% pounds. The steel butt plate con- 
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tains jointed cleaning rod and a one-drop oil 
can. The carbine is equipped with rifle 
sling swivels and a Shaw gun sling. It has 
a Lyman ivory bead front sight and a Ly- 
man rear receiver wind-gauge sight. The 
ordinary rear military sight has been re- 
moved and a hand guard without sight re- 
cess provided. The action can be dismounted 
in 3 seconds and assembled in 5 seconds 
with the hands alone and has been smoothed 
off until it can be worked like lightning. 
The arm.weighs 8.075 pounds, balances 
finely and is very quick to catch sight with. 
This arm comes nearer to the requirements 
of an all-around American hunting rifle than 
any I have ever seen, but, unfortunately for 
our sportsmen, it can be obtained only by 
officers of our army and national guard. 

The manufacturers are bound to cater to 
the demands of the consumers. It is now 
time for.the sportsmen of America to come 
forward and demand from their factories bet- 
ter hunting rifles. 

Manila, P. I. 


THE POCKET GUN. 


Fditor Outdoor Life:—While dodging 
about the United States, from Gotham to 
Frisco, as a newspaper man, I often buy 
Outdoor Life whenever I see it, just to read 
the talk about revolvers, bullets, powder 
charges and other technical shop talk. And 
one thing is noticeable; the revolver is usu- 
ally mentioned only incidentally as a pocket 
weapon. It is usually considered from one 
of three points of view: target, holster gun, 
or as a military arm. 

This article has to do with the six-gun 
solely as a pocket weapon for city use, the 
only use I now have for any gun, unfor- 
tunately. (Needless to say, no man cares to 
carry a gun unless necessary). I was born 
and raised in Colorado and remember Den- 
ver when its two car lines reached to High- 
teenth and Champa and to the old fire house 
on Fifteenth and Broadway. I have stolen 
apples out of the orchard where now stands 
the Capitol building, if I remember aright, 
SO nO one can well call me a tenderfoot, nor 
the six-gun a strange instrument to me. 
Let me say right here that my favorite belt 
gun, when I used to have a more or less 





imaginary use for one was—and still is—a 
.45 single action blued Colt’s with the barrel 
to the end of the extractor. And in a nut- 
shell the best pocket gun, to my mind, is the 
hammerless Smith & Wesson, .38, blued or 
nickeled as occasion requires. This latter 
point depends a good deal on who is to hold 
the weapon and for what purpose. A woman, 
I believe, should always have a nickeled 
gun. For her use, however, a 32 Smith & 
Wesson hammerless, nickeled, is, I believe, 
the best arm yet turned out. The shorter 
the barrel] the better, the “bicycle” gun be- 
ing the easiest carried in a muff or hand 
bag. Of course a pearl handle is de rigeur. 

I am not speaking here of officers such 
as sheriffs or policemen, but of the average 
lawful citizen who needs at times a gun. 
For him, as I have suggested, I think the .38 
Smith & Wesson hammerless the best arm 
yet made. But whether to have it blued or 
nickeled I have never been able to come 
to one mind about. One does not want to 
do any shooting unless necessary, and then 
he must do it before the other man does. 
This other man is ninety-nine times out of a 
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hundred a holdup man. Often the mere 
sight of a gun is enough, provided it is 
flashed in time, and for this purpose a nick- 
eled gun is of course the best. But a blued 
gun can be carried practically concealed in 
the hand and hence used quicker than can 
a bright gun. Fortunately I have never had 
to use—that is, fire—a gun under these cir- 
cumstances, and also I have never been held 
up. But the reason is that in several cases 
I either got the drop first or flashed a gun— 
and in one case a handkerchief—when I 
thought there was something doing. 


And let me say right here that I have 
never needed a gun so much as right in 
New York City, Chicago and San Francisco. 
Nor is Denver itself so far _ behind. 
One night, in New York, while com- 
ing from the One Hundred and Sixteenth 
street subway station to One Hundred 
and Twenty-third street, near Grant’s 
tomb, about 11:30 o’clock, I came into 
a sort of cafion a block long, where 
the street had been blasted through the 
crest of a hill. I noticed a man coming 
toward me, and we were the only living 
things in sight. He had his hands in his 
overcoat pockets, the usual thing for your 
holdup man, and so I watched him closely. 
Just as he passed me, I on the outside of 
the walk (you may be sure) he said some- 
thing—and I whirled and covered him. He 
proved to be a boy about nineteen, and after 
talking to him five minutes I felt ashamed 
of myself for so much Wild West Show, and 
left him. The police gathered him in next 
day as one of the worst holdups of the win- 
ter! He is now in Sing Sing to stay twen- 
ty-five years. 

At one time in Chicago just before the 
close of the World’s Fair the police stopped 
a man at every block after midnight and 
he had to explain his presence on the streets 
satisfactorily or he was at once locked up. 
This was the cply way to rid the city of 
holdups. So a man who had to be on the 
streets at all hours in all places needed to 
wear a gun as he did his watch. Nor is the 
Frisco water-front about midnight exactly a 
health resort for a well-dressed stranger to 
that section. 

The instrument I now use for such trips 
is a .88 Smith & Wesson, hammerless, nick- 


eled, pearl handle, with the barrel cut off 
to 1% inches. I wear it in my trouse. watch 
or change pocket, the handle running up un- 
der the vest. Here it soon becomes unno- 
ticeable to the wearer and is completely 
hidden from all accidental discovery in a 
street car or a crowd by anyone being 
crowded against one. Also one can throw 
off one’s coat at will with no thought to 
the gun showing. Yet it is more quickly 
pulled from this position than from the hip 
pocket. When in safe quarters the gun is 
under the vest, but when one has a notion 
that he may need it any instant, just lift 
the vest up and slip it back between the gun 
handle and the body. This leaves the gun 
clear and ready for instant action. By walk- 
ing with one’s right hand thumb hooked in 
the right hand trouser pocket the hand is 
naturally and unsuspiciously in position to 
grab that gun in about one-half click of the 
second hand of your watch. The coat, of 
course, conceals the gun from view for the 
time being, leaving the hands free if one 
wishes to step on or off a car or is carrying 
an umbrella. And if carrying an umbrella 
closed, just run the right hand, holding the 
gun, up under the folds of the umbrella, 
and you have things in shape for instant 
use. 


The holdup man never wants to shoot, so 
always gives the holdup-ee (so to speak) 
the fraction of the advantage, as the law 
is all on his side, and he can and should 
shoot instantly. Under such circumstances 
one should never let anyone approach too 
near one at night in a quarter where there 
is liable to be trouble. About ten or fifteen 
feet is my limit. If alone on the levees of 
St. Louis or the Frisco water front, or along 
the railroad tracks in any part of the coun- 
try, I just tell the dark figure, or usually 
figures, to stop, right then and there. Do 
it good naturedly but with no doubt of your 
meaning. 


In traveling the sidewalks I always keep 
to the outside, ready to jump for the middle 
of the street. If a man is coming toward 
me and we must pass close to each other 
where it is dark and dangerous, I usually 
openly take the middle of the street, or 
cross over to the other side, even from the 
middle of the block. One situation to watch 
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is when a man is ahead of you and another 
behind. The one ahead may be coming 
toward you, going your way, or standing still 
—usually on a street corner. If things so 
arrange themselves that you are between 
them when they are about twenty feet apart 
there may be “something doing.” In such a 
case I cut for the middle of the street or the 
other sidewalk. Sometimes the proverbially 
“tall and short man” will stand on opposite 
street corners and walk toward each other 
at right angles to their spotted prey, so ar- 
ranging it that all three will meet on the 
corner. Then it is usually “What time is it, 
mister?” or “Got a match?” or plain, hon- 
est “Hands up!” A friend of mine, a min- 
ing engineer once well known in Denver, 
was asked, at the entrance of Curtis street 
park, Denver, one morning about 2 o’clock, 
for “the time of day.” The asker had a 
husky voice and a big club. My friend re- 
plied cheerfully “ten o’clock,” and at the 
same instant covered him with a pair of .38 
Smith & Wessons. That holdup beat the 
hundred-yard record toward Larimer street. 
One of the worst things to watch is the 
chap who stands back in the dark and 
throws things. He takes any old rag he 
happens to find—a piece of gunny sack is 
ideal—andi fills it with dirt, gravel or stones, 
anything handy and heavy. This he play- 
fully heaves at you, usually from a little be- 
hind, from behind some dark signboard or 
out of some hallway. The only thing to do 
is to keep well away from such points of 
attack. The holdup almost always depends 
on surprise. Foil him—or usually them—in 
this and they will give you up as a bad job. 


Still one must be careful. I was once 
riding on a bicycle on the sidewalk near 
my home, in fact within half a block of the 
gate, about midnight one night some ten 
years ago, and the street was deserted and 
silent. Suddenly a man stepped from be- 
hind a tree not ten feet away squarely in my 
path. Instinctively I swung the handle bars 
to the left, and when I hit the ground it was 
on “all threes,” two knees and my left elbow, 
but the right hand had him covered with a 
blued, sawed-off .45 Colt’s. He yelled “Don’t 
shoot!” just in time. He proved to be an 
honest but wooden-headed chap who had 
been calling on our hired girl, and who had 
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stepped behind the tree for a very natural 
purpose. He had not heard my coming, as 
my rubber tires were practically noiseless. 
And I know of a policeman who tock a de- 
light in stepping out of dark corners late at 
night to stop people he thought were “sus- 
picious characters.” That he was never shot 
is a wonder. He did not last long on the 
force, needless to say. 

I once had rather an amusing experience. 
I was walking down a lonely street one 
night about 1:00 a. m., and suddenly saw 
a shadow cast faintly across the sidewalk 
from the mouth of an alley. There had been 
numerous holdups all that winter in that 
part of the city, so I quietly covered that 
fence corner and came right along, never 
changing the rate of my footsteps, but 
merely edging toward the outside curb. 
When oppbdsite the alley the “holdup” turned 
out to be a post step at the fence corner to 
protect the palings from wagons turning the 
corner from the street into the alley. 


One of the most dangerous places, 
any time of day or night, is the rail- 
road track. Freight yards after night 


are no place for a well-dressed man to be 
without a gun ready for instant use. And 
even then he had better well avoid dark 
corners and open box-car doors as much as 
possible. A blow from a coupling pin means 
a broken skull, and the men who inhabit 
such places hold life cheap. Even the rail- 
road track anywhere in America is a bad 
place to meet one or more tough-looking 
characters. There are, it is estimated, from 
60,000 to 100,000 tramps, who are more or 
less criminal, who habitually “hit the ties.” 
One meets them anywhere and everywhere 
and if the circumstances are favorable, sa¢ 
in one of. the cafions near Denver, they are 
rather more than liable to stop one if one 
looks as if he carried some money and no gun. 
But by taking the outside of the ties, keeping 
the right hand right on the gun in the 
pocket, paying no attention if one is spoken 
to, one practically always goes by all right. 
Men with packs are not so dangerous, but 
the grim land-pirate with no pack, wha 
jumps the trucks, is dangerous wherever 
one meets him where he has the shade of 
advantage. They are not often armed, un- 
less it is with a razor or large pocket knife, 
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but a heavy bolt concealed in the ragged 
coat sleeve or a stone palmed in the right 
hand is enough if he is close enough to 
strike or throw it with certainty. And much 
practice at killing chickens with stones has 
made most of them good throwers. A well 
dressed man would be foolhardy to stop in 
such a group on a lone railroad track, no 
matter under what pretense they hailed one. 
Personally I have always frankly let said 
gentlemen understand that it was open and 
instant war from the business end of a good 
six-gun the few times I have met them on 
lonely railroad tracks, as most of my ex- 
perience has been in crowded cities; but I 
have known of many cases as a newspaper 
man, where some well-meaning man paid 
dearly for his trust in human nature that 
tramps the ties. Some have been left stark 
naked even, to say nothing of the case of 
serious assaults made often for pure devil- 
ishness. 

Now, in all these cases a belt gun is out 
of the question. One may carry a gun for 
weeks or months and never have the least 
need of it, and in an instant in some lines 
of business need it just as badly as the pro- 
verbial Texan did. And I have done much 
experimenting in a way for the right gun for 
this work. The .32 is too light and too 
small. The mere looks of a gun will often 
solve the situation and a .32 does not loom 
up enough to look dangerous. And holdups 
have been known often to shoot back, so 
the .32 bullet is too light to put a stop to 
such nonsense. The .38 is heavy enough to 
do its work, and light enough, with the 
short barrel, to wear as one does his watch. 
In a short time, in the waistband pocket, one 
forgets he has it on, just as he does his 
watch or keys. The only objection to this 
place to carry a gun is that it will rust on 
one. A rubber lined pocket does some good 
but the rust is caused by moisture from the 
body condensing on the metal, especially 
when the gun is put into the pocket cold. 


In a rubber or even leather pocket holster 
the gun will not rust in the hip pocket, but 
it will in the waistband under the vest, in 
spite of all I can do. One cannot keep it 
oiled on the outer surface, because of the 
effect on the clothing. So I just let it rust 
on the surface, wiping it daily with a 


slightly-oiled cloth and keeping the inner 
workings clean and well-oiled. A gun so 
worn should be sprung open and the cyl- 
inder spun and the gun snapped (still open) 
every morning before putting it in the pock- 
et. This is a case where a gun is used—and 
worn out—simply as a necessary tool, not as 
a loved firearm. It cannot be helped that I 
know of. 

For a pocket gun the short barrel has 
every advantage over the long barrel. Ac- 
curacy does not enter into the matter much, 
for it is practically never used except at 
night when the sights cannot be seen. I 
find that the best shooting can be done by 
not looking at the gun at all, but by watch- 
ing your object and pulling the trigger with 
the third finger, keeping the finger next to 
the thumb straight and pointing, parallel 
with the barrel, straight at the object to be 
hit. In such a case always shoot for the 
groin or above the knees if over fifteen feet 
away. Never try to raise the gun to the 
level of the face and aim; just let her go 
from the hip, guided by the forefinger, 
straight for the groin. Of course, a double- 
action is the only thing for this use. One 
can hit a fence post at six to ten feet in 
the dark quite well this way. Out on the 
ranch, walking along the wire fence after 
dark, is the place to practice it. Just blaze 
away at each post as soon as you can see 
it and go right on walking. Count up the 
hits next morning and mark them with a 
clip of the hatchet so as not to confuse 
them with the results of another night’s 
practice. And remember the stock that may 
be out in the pasture, or people along the 
road. A wheat field a mile wide or into the 
side of a hill is a good place to try it. 


So far as the short barrel is concerned I 
find that by daylight I can bunch the five 
shots from my .38 hammerless S. & W. with 
the 1-\%inch barrel in a tin can at ten paces 
most of the time, and that ordinary black 
powder cartridges (Winchester or U. M. C.) 
will throw the bullets, end first, through 
about 3 inches of pine. I doubt if one loses 
over 5%—surely not more than 10%—of pen- 
etration in a 1 or 2-inch barrel over one 
6 to 8 inches long. I have never measured 
the results exactly, but in a general way 
have noticed that the short barrel will put 
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the lead in nearly as far as the long barrel 
of the same gun. 

If some one has worked out this effect 
of length of barrel on penetration I am sure 
it would make interesting reading; not the- 
ory, so much, I mean, as actual experiments. 
I have a .45 single action blued Colt’s with 
a 3-inch barrel that, so far as I could ob- 
serve, in firing twenty or so shots, pene- 
trated within %-inch of what the long 7%- 
inch barrel did. This at 20 to 30 feet, by 
the way. The 3-inch .45 would penetrate 
more wood than the 7%-inch barrel .44 
Colt’s. I had three guns with me that day, 
the long-barreled .45, the long-barreled .44 
and the 3-inch barreled .45: And some day 
I am going to take another inch off that 
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3-inch barrel and see what the effect will 
be. Can anyone tell me how short I can 
cut it and still keep the bullets going end on 
up to 50 feet and not lose over 25% of the 
long 7%-inch barrel penetration? 

But, speaking of pocket weapons, the 
worst I ever saw in years of newspaper 
work was a 10-gauge hammerless shotgun 
cut off to 6-inch barrels and with the stock 
cut off at the pistol grip. The wood had 
been removed entirely, the tangs—I believe 
they are called—bent down to more of a 
pistol-handle shape, and then a handle of 
solid lead put on to give weight. The af- 
fair weighed about 5 or 6 pounds and threw 
6 buckshot—chambered 2 to a layer—from 
each barrel. It was quite a gun. 

California. GRIZZLY. 


A VERY SEASONABLE WARNING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Through various 
sources our attention has been caued to the 
excessive loads of our powders which a cer- 
tain experimenter in the West has been rec- 
ommending. Our smokeless powders, when 
used according to the directions accompany- 
ing same, are very reliable and uniform and 
can be used with perfect safety, but we de- 
sire to caution those who may have read the 
statements of the gentleman referred to 
above that smokeless powders are much 


stronger than black, and, therefore, it is 
necessary to follow the manufacturers’ in- 
structions, carefully, when loading. 

We especially desire to caution our 
friends against the use of Bullseye powder 
in rifle cartdidges; and against the use of 
high-power loads in rifles that are intended 
by their manufacturers for black powder 
cartridges. J. G. EWING, 

Manager Smokeless Powder Department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co 


THE NEW .25 CALIBER REMINGTON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:--For the admirers 
of small calibers and for the adherents of 
the .25 calibers, the new .25 caliber Rem- 


‘ington Autoloading is the ideal rifle. Free 


of recoil, it is typically a ladies’ gun, and 
most admirably adapted for single hand 
shooting. One may hold the reins of his 
horse in one hand and do efficient and ad- 
mirable work with the new .25 caliber Rem- 
ington in the other. Its ballistic properties 
are as wonderful as the gun itself. With 
the muzzle velocity of 2137 feet per second, 
it penetrates 46 %” pine boards. Its trajec- 
tory, owing to its great velocity and shape 
of its bullet, igs 1” at 100 yards, 4.9” at 200 
yards. This cartridge and rifle are in a 
class by themselves. The cartridge should 





not be confounded with the standard .25-35, 
whose penetration is about 35 %” pine 
boards. 

Those who admire the .25-35 for its ve- 
locity and flat trajectory will have a greater 
admiration for the new .25 caliber Reming- 
ton because of its wonderful ballistic prop- 
erties, its equally wonderful accuracy and 
its freedom from recoil. Truly it is the gun 
for small game and it will find many dis- 
criminating and ardent admirers. 

In passing let me say that its breech 
pressure is about 36,000 pounds per square 
inch. The question, “Is the autoloading rifle 
as efficient as the same cartridge in a sta- 
tionary barrel?” is often asked. “Does not 
the force which works the mechanism of the 
autoloading lessen the efficiency, the en- 
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ergy of the bullet?” I believe the writer 
can make adequate explanation. 

After exhaustive tests with the Reming- 
ton Autoloading rifle by the writer, he found 
that during the passing of the ball through 
the barrel the barrel moved backward .251” 
—a little over %4-inch. Let me say in pass- 
ing that the recoil commences the moment 
the explosion takes place, that the recoil 
pushes back both barre] and breech, locked 
firmly together, .251” and that the momen- 
tum thus generated carries the breech-block 
back to its farthest position. This fact 
alone has far-reaching results, as will be 
stated hereafter. 

Since the barrel of the Remington Au- 
toloading rifle moves backward .251” while 
the ball is passing through the barrel, the 
result of these two motions is, that the ball 
receives its energy during its passage 
through 21%” of barrel instead of 22” of 
barrel, the standard length of the Remington 
barrel. The result would be the same as 
if the same cartridge were fired through a 
stationary barrel 21%” long. The difference, 
however, between the efficiency of a bullet 
passing through a 21%” and the same ball 
with the same velocity through a 22” barrel 
is immeasurable. 

Again, the backward motion of a station- 
ary barrel with the stock against one’s shoul- 
der is about \%” to 4%” while the ball is 
passing through the barrel. This is practi- 
cally the same as that of the autoloading 
barrel. For these two reasons the differ- 
ence in efficiency of the autoloading rifle 
and the rifle with stationary barrel is im- 
measurable. Actual and exhaustive tests 
prove the same. 


When theory and practical results corres- 
pond so nicely the results are nearly reli- 
able. The tests of the autoloading rifle 
which determined the rearward motion of 
the barrel included those times when the 
stock was against the shoulder and when it 
was against a solid rest, the results being 
the same in both cases. Let it be under- 
stood that the result was the average of all 
tests and that the variable was .001” to .003” 
either way. 

The fact alone that the breech-block is 
securely locked to the barrel in the Rem- 
ington Autoloading rifle and that the escape 
of gases is reduced almost infinitesimally 
enables the Remington rifle to shoot car- 
tridges of exceptionally high velocity and 
breech pressure with the greatest safety. 
(The writer igs having a Remington made to 
shoot the Spitzer bullet for range shooting.) 

It may also be stated that the best time 
score at 500 yards ever made was made by 
Sergeant Charles G. Frost, who made 23 
out of 25 in exactly 9 seconds. His score 
was 5-5-5-4-4, 500 yards, 9 seconds. The 
writer witnessed Mr. Roy W. Gillette, who 
made 4 bullseyes out of 5 in 5 seconds, at 
Glendive, Mont., May 28, 1908, and with open 
sights. The writer also witnessed, with Dr. 
Adair and others of Moscow, Ida., one man 
who did shoot about 7 out of 10 .35 caliber 
shells laid lengthwise at a distance oi about 
40 or 50 yards. 

I merely speak of this to show the won- 
derful accuracy of the Remington Autoload- 
ing rifle. There is a reason for this ex- 
treme accuracy, and that I shall give later 
if the editor will permit me. 

Montana. B. J. RANDOLPH. 


WILL MR. LINKLETTER PLEASE EXPLAIN? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was pleased to 
note, from your letter of several weeks 
ago, that you had succeeded in inducing Dr. 
Hudson to make a complete test of all of 
the Linkletter loads. I presume it will be 
some time before these tests will be com- 
pleted, and in the meantime would like Mr. 
Linkletter to explain the following: 

In his load for the revolver he speaks of 
814 grains black powder, measure, being 5 
grains, by weight, of Bullseye. In the first 


tables sent out, 8% grains bulk would have 
equaled 4% grains Bullseye. In the latest 
tables in the Ideal Handbook, 8% grains 
bulk makes 3.4 grains Bullseye. This has 
been mentioned by several writers, and as 
Mr. Linkletter has not contradicted the 
statement I presume we are to understand 
that he must have used the old table of com- 
parative weights and measures. If this is 
true, then the load he recommended would 
not have been nearly as powerful as would 
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have been the case had the latest tables 
been used, for, in order to get 5 grains by 
weight of Bullseye, we must now set our 
Ideal N.P. measure at 12% grains. This, 
with the black powder priming, would have 
made a very powerful load. 

It might be interesting, now that I am 
on the subject, to consider the rifle load of 
Mr. Linkletter’s for a moment. This (based 
on old table) was 7 grains weight of black 
powder for priming and 12 grains weight 
Bullseye, and a 260-grain bullet. The total 
charge, being, I think, about 29 grains bulk 
measure, leaving plenty of room in the shell 
for wadding and the 260-grain bullet and a 
small air-space, and, while this charge would 
undoubtedly have been a very powerful one, 
what would be the result of we formulate 
our load from the latest Ideal tables? Here 
is the way matters would then appear: 7 
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grains black powder priming, 12 grains, by 
weight, Bullseye (which is 30 grains bulk 
measure) making 37 grains, bulk, in all. 
There are a few of us wondering how much 
air-space will be left after the wadding is 
used and the additional 60 grains lead is 
added! Even if the old 200 or 210-grain bul- 
let were used, the powder would be com- 
pressed. 

With the above in mind it seems clear 
that there has been some mistake some- 
where. Will Mr. Linkletter please tell us 
which table he used, the old or the new? If 
the old, then it should have been so stated, 
for many are apt—in fact nearly certain— 
to use the new, and, whereas the load based 
upon the old tables might have been per- 
fectly safe, it is difficult to see how the last 
could be. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 

Britisu Columbia. 


INTER-STATE ASSOCIATION’S BIG EASTERN SHOOT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The big eastern 
shoot of the Inter-State Association was 
pulled off here (Wellington, Mass.), on July 
14, 15 and 16, under the most favorable 
auspices. Rain slightly interfered the first 
day, but only caused a temporary lull in the 
sport. A Red Cross tent was one of the 
innovations at this tournament, it being used 
for those stricken by the heat or accidents. 
A large number of the big celebrities at- 
tended, including J. T. Skelley, Jack Fan- 
ning, Tom Marshall, J. A. R. Elliott, Neaf 
Apgar and Harvey McMurchy. John Philip 
Sousa was among the contestants. 

Only the scores in the Preliminary Han- 
dicaps, the Eastern Handicap and the high 
Amateur and Professional averages are 
given: 





PRELIMINARY HANDICAP—100 Targets. 

Names. Yds. Tl. Names. Yds. Tl. 
H. P gets ter 20 SSID, A. Upson... 20 177 
G. S. MeCarty.. 21 8s7/W. H. Matt’ ws 17 76 
W. B. Severn.. 16 87|H. W. Kahler. 20 76 
A. E. Conley.. 18 86/Thos. Howe... 17 76 
Cc. M. Powers.. 21 85|Robert Smith.. 17 76 
J. B. Goodbar. 17 85/E. D. Rogers.. 18 76 
H. L, Edgarton 17 85/F. A. Sherman 18 76 
G. H,. Hassam. 17 85/C. H. Newe’mb 19 75 
J. H. Hend’ck’n 19 85/H. W. Bain. 17 (75 
Cc. W. een | 17 84/'W. G. Hearne. 18 75 
G. H. Pumpelly 18 84/C. G, Bland’fd 18 75 
T. J. O’Don’hue 17 84/E. C. Griffith. 19 74 
Fred Truax.... 17 88/C. L. McClave. 17 73 
G. M. Howard. 18 82\|Harry Metcalf. 18 73 
Pp. A ver.. 16 M. urd 18 73 
W. A. Ham’ond 17 82\T. 8. Dando. 18 73 


Roy Hodsdon.. 18 81\J. G Ropes ae 
H, McMurchy.. 18 81\|M. Hepbern 17 732 
W. B. Parton.. 19 81/C. F. Marden 18 72 
A. G. So’hworth 17 80/G. H, Pilley.. 19 72 
R,. N. Burnes... 16 80/H. C. Koegel 17 ‘71 
Jack Hardy. 17 80/H. Boynton.. ye > 
L, M. P’lm’r, Ir. 18 80/W. T. Simpson 17 70 
F. Hilliard... 18 80\F. M. Eames.. 17 70 
wna Martin... 19 79) Cc. P. Keeler.. 16 69 

m - Jordan.. 18 79\|T. E,. Osborne 16 69 
Cc. Kirkwo’ d 20 79|H. P. St’ckwell 18 69 
A. B. Rich’dson 19 79|/W. A. Gregory 18 67 
J. D. Jordan... 18 78/J. P. Sousa.. 16 66 
S. B. Hebbard. 17 78'C. E. Comer. 17 +66 
F. W. Moffett. 18 78/)J. A. Fenton 17 65 
T. D. Hackett.. 17 78/E. A. W. Ev’ett 19 65 
E. W. Reyn’lds 16 78/Arthur Wright 18 65 
G. L, Lyon..... 20 T78\iF. E. Metcalf.. 16 64 
T. A. Marshall. 19 78/T. F. Horrigan 16 60 
E. F. Gleason.. 19 77\E. J. Hodges.. 18 60 
P,. H. Powell... 18 77/0. S. Lynde. 16 54 
T. S. Fanning... 19 77/C. Letendre 16 53 
D. F. Leahy. 17 77|\W. H. Small 17 41 
F. B. Steph son 18 77\D. W. Hallam 16 41 
B. F. Smith 17 77\iCc. P. Blinn.... 16 34 
Cc. A. Allen.... 16 77 B. A. Eastman 16 28 
J. McArdle..... 18 77 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Neaf Apgar.... 19 89/O. R. Dicky... 18 80 
A. H. Durston. 18 88/A. E. Sibley 16 76 
L. 8S. German.. 21 87/Sim Glover 19 75 
J. M. Hawkins. 21 &6/T. E. Doremus. 16 75 
J. A. R. Elliott 20 85/T. R,. Taylor.. 21 174 
FP. Le Neir..... 18 84!1W. S. Haight.. 18 73 
G. M, Wheeler. 16 83/H. S. Welles... 19 67 
H. H. Stevens. 19 83/F. E, Butler. 17 66 
Murray Ballou. 16 82/!T. H. Keller. 16 41 
J. T. Skelly.... 18 82/C. R. Borland. 16 21 


H. L. Brown... 17 80 


Eastern Handicap, open to amateurs, 1% 
targets, unknown angles: 


Names. Yds. Tl. Names. Yds. Tl. 
G. L, Lyons.... 19 91/F. La Noir.... 18 % 
A. B. Rich’dson 19 88/A. E, Conley... 18 78 
F. W. Moffett... 18 87|F. B. Steph’ son 18 77 
A. H. Durston. 18 87/W. A. Ham’ond 17 77 
D. Upson ..... 19 87/R. N. Burnes... 16 
E. 8. Rogers... 17 8s7/C. L. McClave. 17 76 
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F. M. Eames... 16 86|W. H. Matt’ws 17 76 
Harry Metcalf. 17 86\|E. W. Reyn’lds 16 76 
A. G. So’hworth 17 86/C, E, Comer... 16 76 
H. © Buckw’er 21 85:T, A. Marshall. 18 75 
H. W. Jordan.. 17 85/T. S. Dando... 17 75 
T. D. Hackett.. 17 85/P. W. Carver.. 17 75 
E. M. Hurd.... 17 84 Roy Hodsdon.. 18 74 
J. H. Hend’ks’n 19 84!F. E. Metcalf.. 16 74 
P. H. Powell.. 17 84/H. W. Kahler. 19 74 
J. A. R. Elliott. 20 84)W. A. Gregory 17 73 
Cc. W. Billings. 18 82\G. M. Howard. 1! 73 
S. B. Hebbard.. 17 8z\|Neaf Apgar... 20 73 
W. T. Simpson. 17 82|L, A. Newton... 16 73 
H. W. Bain.... 17 82\J. P. Sousa.... 16 72 
H. C. Kirkwood 19 83/H. L. Edgarton 18 71 
G. S. McCarty.. 83iC. F. Marden.. 17 71 
J. D. Jordan. 81'/F. N. Hoyle 17 69 
D, F. Leahy.... 81/T. F. Horrigan 16 69 
P. J. O’Don’hue 81\/P. Letendre .. 16 69 
Fred Truax... 81\/E. J. Hodges.. 17 69 
¢. M. Powers 81\/John Martin .. 19 69 
F, E. Butler... 80\P. E. Osborne. 16 66 


80'ic. P. Keeler.. 16 64 
80/A, \Wright . 16 64 
80'F. Hillard . 18 63 


G. H. Hassam.. 
W. B. Severn.. 
H. C. Koegel. 
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G. H,. Pumpelly 80!Thos. Howe 16 63 
E. C. Griffith.. 79\|E. F. Gleason. 19 52 
Cc. G. Blandford 79\C, W. Pen’ton. 17 62 
Robert Smith.. 79'C. Letendre 16 62 
L. M. Palmer,Jr. 78ic. P. Blinn. 16 62 
O. R. Dickey.. 78\B. F. Smith 17 43 
J. B. Goodbar.. 18 78/C. H. Newco’m 18 18 
PROFESSIONAL. 
S. G. Lewis.... 16 87!/M. Ballou .... 16 78 
W. B. Darton.. 19 87/W. S. Haight i) ae 


L. S. German.. 





21 H, S. Welles.. 18 76 
Sim Glover 18 82\J. T. Skelly... 18 75 
M, Hepburn 16 81/T. E. Doremus 16 75 
J. R, Taylor... 21 80j)J. C. Williams 18 75 
E, A. W. Eve’tt 18 80/H,. L. Brown... 17 173 
J. M. Hawkins. 21° 80/G. S. Lewis.... 17 72 
H. McMurchy.. 18 80/E. R. Borland. 16 69 
G. H. Piercy... 18 80|W. G. Hearne. 18 68 
J. S. Fanning.. 19 79/A. E. Sibley... 16 68 
G, M. Wheeler. 17 79/T. H, Keller... 16 62 
H. H. Stevens. 19 78 
High averages for the three days: 
AMATEURS. 
Shot at Broke. 
© Bibwirmoed. oc occ vas cece 300 281 
C. M. Powers . ae eae 300 280 
ns « iis < «hiss: ena 300 274 
G. L. Lyons inde ae ae 300 272 
G. M. Howard. rere 270 
Hy Metcalf . Ce ce a hee 300 270 
D. A, Upson eee 270 
E. M. Hurd.. ie i to .. 800 269 
I. H. Hendrickson . . 800 267 
em @ Buckwalter........ce- 300 263 
SN, SU ne 300 258 
ee Ae Se ee 300 258 
a & Se Sees 300 258 
PROFESSIONALS. 
i RET ee ie 300 284 
Se ED cs ks o's wane 300 282 
ee ee er apenas 300 280 
Bs a NE Sine aa © ene WE orn ed 300 275 


MR, LINKLETTER’S LOADS AND IDEAS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is with some 
diffidence, and only at the request of the 
editor of Outdoor Life, that I have agreed 
to test and discuss further Mr. Linkletter’s 
loads and theories, for it is a thankless job 
and one which seems to have aroused all 
kinds of personal animosity. With the per- 
sonal side of this question, however, I have 
no time to bother; and indeed I would never 
have bothered with any part of it did I not 
foresee the probability of some inexperi- 
enced shooter getting seriously injured by 
following the apparent meaning of one of 
Mr. Linkletter’s published loads. 

Before discussing the results of the test 
of the special .40-90 S.S. load, it might be 
well to consider briefly what have been re- 
ferred to as “Mr. Linkletter’s Ideas or The- 
ories.” So far as I can gather, from re-read- 
ing all his published articles in Outdoor Life, 
they are as follows: 

1. According to him, there is a wide- 
spread belief that a metal jacketed bullet 
is necessary for “high speed,” which belief 
is entirely wrong; and in his opinion “any 
outfit which includes a hard-shell bullet” is 
wrong in principle. 

2. That, for use with smokeless powder, 
bullets should have a diameter about .002” 


greater than that of the barrel to the bottom 
of the grooves. 

3. That the barrel should be throated, 
or the lands relieved and tapered, ahead of 
the chamber. 

4. Substituting black powder primers, 
with a small priming charge of black pow- 
der, for smokeless primers when using 
smokeless powder. 

5. The use of wads (cardboard, felt, as- 
bestos) to prevent fusion of the bullet with 
hot-burning smokeless powders. 

6. The use of such excessive powder 
charges that both the manufacturers of the 
powder and the makers of the arms say they 
are dangerous and liable to wreck the weap- 
ons and maim the shooter. 

Now he is correct in some of these ideas, 
and that is what makes them all the more 
dangerous; for the most harmful fallacy is 
that which is in association with some 
truth, the truth causing the fallacy to pass 
in quarters where it would otherwise be eas- 
ily recognized as a fallacy. The ideas which 
are known to be correct, such as the good 
effects of throating, especially when using 
patched bullets and the use of super-caliber 
bullets with smokeless powder, are not new 
and I presume Mr. Linkletter means that 
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they are his by adoption, since he mentions 
having taken them from another source. 
(Page 163.) The use of super-caliber bul- 
lets with smokeless powder is also men- 
tioned by Horace Kephart in early editions 
of the Ideal Handbook, and even at that 
time it was not new. And, in fact, one of 
the first things discovered in connection 
with the use of smokeless powders in rifles 
was the necessity of using tight-fitting bul- 
lets to get the best results. But the diffi- 
culty which confronted the ammunition fac- 
tories was that the barrels in general use 
bearing the same designation as to caliber, 
actually differed very greatly in diameter, 
and they had to adopt an average diameter 
for the bullet and be content with average 
results. 


The idea of using black powder primers 
for firing smokeless powder, by adding a 
priming charge of black powder, is probably 
another one which Mr. Linkletter would 
only claim by adoption, for it goes away 
back to the days when smokeless powder 
was first used in rifles, and before smoke- 
less primers were on the market. I re- 
member, years ago, opening some .45 
two and four-tenths Sharps. cartridges 
which had been loaded by Mr. Ditt- 
mar, one of the pioneers in smoke- 
less powder; and these cartridges were 
loaded with a smokeless powder he 
made himself, and primed with a _ small 
amount of black powder. The smokeless 
powder itself resembled that which was 
later sold as American Wood powder, and 
Mr. Dittmar deserves more credit than is 
generally accorded him for uis share in the 
early development of nitro powders. 


But while there is no doubt that we 
can fire smokeless powders in this manner, 
few will see the necessity of doing so now 
that they can get nitro primers. The bad 
effects upon the shell which formerly made 
the reloading of high power ammunition im- 
practical has been pretty clearly traced to 
the mercury in the fulminate, and now 
primers can be obtained without fulminate 
of mercury. I venture to say, however, that 
many of us have used black powder primers 
with a little black powder, as an expedient 
when we have been short of smokeless 
primers. 
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We therefore come to the idea which is 
distinctively Mr. Linkletter’s, viz., the use 
of such excessive powder charges that both 
the manufacturers of the powder and the 
makers of the arms say his loads are danger- 
ous and liable to wreck the weapons and 
maim the shooter. 


I have already reported the results of 
using one of these loads in a Colt New Ser- 
vice revolver, the revolver having been pre- 
viously altered exactly as directed by Mr. 
Linkletter—‘“building it over,” he calls it. 
The load was exactly as specified in the 
January number of Outdoor Life. It was a 
load that I of course knew was pretty sure 
to wreck the revolver, and Mr. Linkletter 
now claims that he did not mean it to be 
used in a revolver, but in a rifle. However, 
before proceeding with the test I had quite 
a number of well-informed shooters read the 
article, and asked them what they under- 
stood by it; and about half understood that 
the load was “his special loading, which he 
used in his built-over Colt,” etc. Of the 
other half, part thought it was a shabby 
joke Linkletter was perpetrating on the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life, and the other part had 
various opinions about it. Then there is the 
fact that the makers of the Bullseye pow 
der caution against its use in rifles, statin, 
that it is only intended for revolvers. There 
fore it seemed worth the cost of the revolver 
to publish the test of this load in order that 
the wreck might serve to deter others from 
shooting it. The load is a dangerous and 
unreliable one in a rifle, and would almost 
certainly wreck any revolver made. With 
this statement the Colt Firearms Company, 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
and the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder 
Company (who make the powder) are all in 
accord. 

Mr. Linkletter will doubtless get much 
more comfort out of the test of the .40-90 
cartridge, inasmuch as it did not wreck the 
gun, and gives exact instrumental data 
which has been lacking so far. But the 
tests also show just what chances one takes 
when he shoots it, and while I am accus- 
tomed to meeting necessary dangers with- 
out murmuring in my present occupation 
(that of dynamite expert) I did not feel like 
firing this load from the shoulder but did 
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the shooting from a machine rest with a 
long string attached to the trigger. 

This gun, also, was made up exactly ac- 
cording to the specifications, with No. 4 
barrel, throating, etc., just as described with 
the exception that instead of altering the 
breech-block from one intended for black 
powder cartridges I used a nitro breech- 
block which had a small enough hole in the 
first place. I was prepared, however, to 
fit a plate to the breech block and make the 
firing pin still smaller should the bursting 
of the primer show it to be necessary. Be- 
fore starting the test I made a sulphur cast 
of the chamber so as to note any enlarge- 
ment that might occur. 


Cartridges were then prepared according 
to Mr. Linkletter’s formula, as_ follows: 
7 grains of black powder, 63 grains of W.A., 
a .40 caliber cardboard wad, and a .45 caliber 
felt wad, put in in the order given. The 
bullet was a blunt-pointed 400 grain paper 
patched bullet, patched so as to be .002” 
larger than the bottom of grooves; bullets 
lubricated with graphite and the shells pre- 
pared to receive them. 


As the gun did not burst with this load, 
I put it through the chronograph test, while 
the pressures developed by the cartridge 
were determined separately by means of a 
pressure gun of the same caliber. The ve- 
locity of the load is 2103 feet per second, 
calculated at 53 feet from the muzzle. But 
the pressure was over 65,000 pounds to the 
square inch, which must be pretty close to 
the bursting point. Another sulphur cast of 
the chamber, made after 28 shots, showed 
that it had stretched so as to measure .014” 
larger in some places than it did before. 
When it is considered that 52,500 pounds 
is as high as the Ordnance Department felt 
warranted in going with the exceptionally 
strong new Springfield rifle, the folly of 
using such a pressure as this, in a cartridge 
and rifle designed for black powder, is evi- 
dent. The only thing which makes it ex- 
perimentally possible is the generous mar- 
gin of safety which the Wincuester company 
nas provided in its most excellent single- 
shot action, and it is doubtful if so good an 
action could be bought anywhere else in the 
world for so little money. They may not 
make their bullets fit as tight as we think 


they should, but when we can buy a rifle 
for $12 that is made as well as one that 
would cost a great deal more abroad, 
there is a saving that will enable the 
rifleman so inclined to experiment to 
his heart’s content, and devise a_ bul- 
let that will give any kind of a fit. 
And it is only by allowing a little latitude 
in manufacturing that rifles can be turned 
out for the low price they are in America. 


What we have done in this special .40-90 
load is simply to sacrifice the margin of 
safety which the manufacturers have pro- 
vided for the protection of the shooter. 
By so doing, we break the guaranty which 
goes with the gun, and we cannot blame 
them if an accident happens. Of course we 
replace it with Mr. Linkletter’s guaranty, 
which may satisfy some, but I would rather 
have that of the Winchester company. Any- 
one who is well acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of smokeless powders knows how 
necessary it is to have a margin of safety 
to guard against accidental factors which 
might increase the pressure, such as expos- 
ure of the cartridges to a hot sun, etc. 


Why should anybody want such a make- 
shift gun? Surely the .405 Winchester and 
the .50-110 high-velocity cartridges, both of 
which carry the guaranty of a reputable 
factory behind them, are powerful enough 
for any game found in this country; and 
there are rifles made expressly to use them, 
with a good margin of safety provided. I 
also had a rifle using .50-110 high-velocity 
cartridges (they were of U. M. C. make) 
in the chronograph, and the cartridge gives 
the full 2150 feet velocity claimed for it. 
Its 300 grain soft-nose bullet made an even 
more pronounced indentation in the steel 
target of the chronograph than Mr. Link- 
letter’s load, although of course the 400 
grain bullet of the latter would figure a 
somewhat greater energy. I shot quite a 
number of rounds from the .50 caliber in 
the off-hand position and its recoil seemed to 
be no more severe than that of a shotgun. 
It seems to me that such a rifle should be 
powerful enough to satisfy anyone who 
wants to help kill off the poor little rem- 
nant of game we still have left in America. 

Now, as to shooting unjacketed bullets 
in high power rifles, I venture to say that 
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nearly every rifle crank in the country has 
spent a great deal of time experimenting 
on this subject, and I am no_ exception. 
When the Krag came into the hands of the 
National Guard the incentive was many 
times stronger and the “cranks” all over 
the country redoubled their efforts. I have 
been in correspondence with a large num- 
ber of them and find that we have reached 
something very much like a consensus of 
opinion; in fact, everyone with accurate ob- 
servation who goes over the ground, includ- 
ing the experts at the factories, always 
seem to arrive at the same results, bar- 
ring what physicians wouid call “idiosyn- 
crasies” in individual guns. These results 
are as follows: 


1. With smokeless powder you can 
shoot an ordinary canellured bullet of suit- 
able length through even a high power, 
quick twist rifle, if the powder is the right 
kind and the charge small enough, and get 
good short range work out of it. The bul- 
let must be larg2 enough to fit to the bottom 
of the grooves and it does no harm if it is 
.002” or .003” larger. 


2. If you increase the charge, a point is 
soon reached where the bullet begins to 
strip, on account of the quick twist, if it 
is a quick twist rifle. To offset this the 
rifleman hardens his bullet with tin, anti- 
mony, etc. That carries him a step further. 
But he soon reaches a point where the heat 
of the increasing powder charge begins to 
melt the base of the bullet and also melt 
fusion streaks up the sides, as one can eas- 
ily see by shooting into water and examin- 
ing the recovered bullets. How many of us 
have encountered that snag? And I venture 
to say that to 90% of us the idea of using 
an asbestos felt or other wad was the first 
thought that occurred. The difficulty is 
that it does not seem to work out for us 
as Mr. Linkletter says it has for him. I 
tried asbestos wads myself, among my first 
experiments in the .30-40; tried them plain, 
pasted on cardboard, between cardboard, in 
conjunction with felt, super-caliber and all 
sorts of ways; but the fusion still persisted, 
for the gases seemed to get by without los- 
ing much of their heat. There was bad 
fusion in some cases where a cardboard wad 
was not even scorched. On the other hand 
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a wad made of sheet copper or even cut 
from a fabric made of several layers of 
copper wire gauze gave quite a noticeable im- 
provement, probably because the copper took 
the heat out of what gas passed by. These 
experiments, in fact, which I did in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Barlow of the Ideal Manufac- 
turing Company, led to the production by 
that company of their copper gas check bul- 
let. By this means a long step forward was 
made, and good high-power ammunition can 
be made with these copper gas-check bul- 
lets if one does not try to make them too 
high power. In the same class belong paper 
patched bullets. With them moderately high 
velocities can be obtained in the .30-40, with 
very good accuracy. The patch must be 
lubricated on the outside, and our old friend 
graphite is the best lubricant for the pur- 
pose. The Krag has a rather long tapered 
throat that answers fairly well for a paper 
patched bullet, though not so well as though 
it had been especially throated therefor. 


3. But now, if the charge is still fur- 
ther increased, we reach a point eventually 
where neither the paper patch nor the can- 
ellured bullet will meet the requirements; 
and, in casting about for some material that 
will work, the experimenter is inevitably 
driven to the use of some strong, tough 
metal little affected by heat. If he is only 
experimenting to meet the requirements of 
his own gun, for which he can vary the bul- 
lets to the thousandth part of an inch and 
cater to all its individual peculiarities, he 
will not reach the limit so quickly as a fac- 
tory which manufactures ammunition that 
must be safe and give good average results 
in thousands of guns whose caliber and in- 
side shape are alike only in name. But both 
eventually reach this limit, although the 
shooter Who has only a gun of known di- 
mensions to cater to may reach a high ve- 
locity anu a powerful (and even dangerous) 
cartridge just as Mr. Linkletter has done; 
except that I never knew any other rifle- 
man, when he arrived at a load which suited 
him, to, on that account, announce himself 
as “the greatest expert on arms and ammuni- 
tion on earth,” as he did in Outdoor Life 
last summer. (Page 324.) 

4. The adoption of a copper jacket, as 
in the case of the .32-40 high-velocity and 
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similar cartridges, carries us a step further, 
but when we come to cartridges with the 
high and concentrated ballistics of the .30-40, 
.30 Springfield, .256 Mannlicher, etc., we 
have gone beyond the limit even of a cop- 
per jacket; the bullet is inclined to keyhole 
at long range and we have to employ the 
most resistant metal that has so far been 
found suitable, and that is an alloy of 80% 
copper and 20% nickel. It is not a very hard 
metal, but it is extremely tough and has a 
high melting point. In the early experimen- 
tal work on the .236 Navy cartridge the en- 
durance even of the cupro-nickel was ex- 
ceeded and the charge had to be reduced 
for this and other reasons. And to judge 
from the amount of metal fouling shown by 
the present Service rifle with the 1906 am- 
munition, we are close to the limit there, 
and the discovery of some better material 
by one of our American shooters would be 
most welcome. Only it will have to be some- 
thing stronger than paper. 

This, I believe, is a fair sketch of the 
steps that led to the development of the 
metal jacketed bullet. It is easy enough for 


one to take up a cartridge of high concen- 
tration (if I may be allowed the term) like 
the 1906 Springfield with its 2700 F. S. ve- 
locity, and say, “I like the looks of that 
cartridge but would like it to have a soft 
lead bullet so as not to spoil my barrel.” 
If it would shoot straight so would we all! 
And who would use jacketed bullets were it 
not for the reasons given in this outline? 
They simply carry us a step further than we 
could go without them, a fact of which there 
is not the slightest doubt. 

We have had a couple of international 
matches recently, both of which we won 
with record-breaking scores. One was at 
Ottawa, Canada, last September, and the 
other was at Bisley, England, in July. Sup- 
pose we had gone into those matches 
against the picked riflemen of other nations 
with paper patched bullets for our Krags 
or new Springfields—what would we have 
won, the Palma Trophy and Olympic Cham- 
pionship, or a back seat so hopelessly in the 
rear of the rest of the world that the desig- 
nation of “goats” wouldn’t have half fitted 
us? W. G. HUDSON, M.D. 


RIFLES FOR BIG AND MEDIUM GAME. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please find en- 
closed a clipping from the “Times” of In- 
dia, which will give your readers a little 
idea about the Big vs. Small Bore contro- 
versy as we have it here in India. There is 
a most decided tendency among the hunt- 
ers of dangerous game in both India and Af- 
rica to go back to the big bore rifle, espe- 
cially when hunting in dense jungles where 
the hunter may suddenly come upon a dan- 
gerous animal face to face. Under such 
circumstances he will not only want a steady 
nerve, but a rifle that will deliver a blow of 
from 4000 to 5900 foot-pounds and make a 
large hole even where it enters. I have met a 
few men who have been mauled by danger- 
ous animals, and invariably they had be- 
come big bore cranks after they were 
mauled. I agree with the author of the ar- 
ticle enclosed, very generally, in what he 
says, but believe, from experience, that a 
flat-nosed bullet of the Linkletter type is a 
more paralyzing missile than the spherical 
ball, and it has seemed to me that it plows 


its way straight through bushes, etc., even 
better than the round ball. 

My favorite weapon for dangerous game 
is a D. B. 12-bore rifle, weighing 13 pounds. 
That has given me the most perfect satis- 
faction since Mr. W. A. Linkletter advised 
me how to load it. The Linkletter load is 
3 drams coarse black powder in bottom of 
shell and same measure of shotgun smoke- 
less on top, with a bullet .002” larger than 
the finished bore and having a flat nose 
3/5” across. This ball weighs 800 grains, 
and when it strikes such an animal as a 
bear it mushrooms to about 1” to 1%” in 
diameter and usually stops in the animal 
but against the skin on the opposite side 
from where it enters. Any soft-skinned ani- 
mal hit fairly with this bullet has little abil- 
ity left to make the hunter’s wife a widow. 

My favorite weapon for all-around shoot- 
ing for small and medium sized game and 
for hunting in the open country is a Hol- 
lenbeck three-barrel gun, 7 pounds 6 ounces 
weight, 12-gauge shot and .32-40 rifle bar- 
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rel. This gun is a marvel of handiness, ac- 
curacy and killing power, especially when 
used with Mr. Linkletter’s loads, which I 
use in both rifle and shot barrels. I have 
used nearly every one of the best make of 
American rifles and shotguns and many of 
English and German manufacture, and find 
the Hollenbeck the equal of any of them 
in balance, workmanship and shooting pow- 
ers. Besides this there is the advantage of 
being prepared for any kind of game at an 
instant’s notice. I was surprised to find 
that a three-barrel gun adds from 30% to 
50% of pleasure to hunting, over and above 
what one has with either a rifle or shot- 
gun. This was a thing I had not reckoned 
on when purchasing the gun, and it was one 
of the happy surprises the Hollenbeck gave 
me. V. G. McMURRY. 
Basim, Berar, India. 


The clipping referred to by Mr. McMur- 
ry is reprinted below: 

To The Editor:—In reply to your cor- 
respondent, T., writing under the heading of 
“A Question ior Sportsmen,” I would point 
out that if the shot is well placed, a pea- 
rifle might be sufficient for the game he 
mentions; but for quick shooting under cir- 
cumstances in which such game as pan- 
thers, bears, etc. (I would suggest a spear for 
wild boars) are usually found, in my opin- 
ion no weapon with a bore of less than %- 
inch should be used, and the less elongated 
the bullet is, i.e. the nearer it is to a 
sphere in shape, the more likely it is to 
be resisted, etc., consequently the more lia- 
ble to expand and give the necessary shock 
or knockdown blow to the system of an 
animal. There can be neither shock, expan- 
sion, nor a sufficient blood trail, unless the 
bullet meets with sufficient resistance. But 
there can be no resistance if the bullet 
glances away from the resistance, and this 
is exactly what every kind of elongated bul- 
let is most apt to do. The axis of the bullet 
will remain perpendicular to plane of resist- 
ance only so long as the resultant of the 
infinite number of parallel forces that are 
resisting the front surface of the bullet 
passes through the center af gravity. But 
the moment the direction of the resultant 
is transferred to one side of the center of 
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gravity of the bullet—such as occurs when 
only one portion of the surface meets with 
the curved portion of a bone—a motion of 
rotation is created round the center of grav- 
ity, which is equal to the strength of the 
force causing it—multiplied by the perpen- 
dicular distance of its direction from the 
center of gravity. This, of course, at once 
upsets the perpendicularity of the axis of 
the bullet to its plane of resistance, and so 
makes it change its course, off into the line 
of the direction of the least resistance, which 
might be anywhere; in other words causes 
it to deflect. Again, the longer the axis of 
a bullet is in proportion to its diameter the 
further is its center of gravity from the cen- 
ter of its figure; and, as above, the more 
the center of gravity fails to coincide with 
the center of the figure, the greater will be 
the perpendicular distance from center of 
gravity to the direction of the resistance. 
Hence the longer axis of a projectile is, 
i. e., the more elongated it is, the more liable 
it is to be upset and deflected in this manner 
on meeting with an oblique resistance; 
which it is bound to meet at some time 
during its passage through the body of an 
animal. Vice versa, the shorter the axis 
of a bullet in proportion to its diameter, the 
less likely it is to be deflected, while the 
projectile that has the shortest possible axis 
not less than its diameter is the sphere; 
hence of all forms the spherical bullet is 
the least likely of any to be deflected, there- 
fore most likely to be resisted, and thus 
most likely to be expanded and so cause 
greater subsequent resistance, shock and 
wider destruction of tissues, blood-vessels, 
nerves, bone, etc., as well as leave a larger 
blood trail. If the quality of resistance in 
the body of an animal’ were constant, the 
employment of these new-fangled composite 
bullets (which are supposed to go on ex- 
panding more and more with the greater 
impact of every increase in velocity) might 
be feasible; but as the body of an animal 
is composed of bones, muscles and tissues 
of almost every degree of density and form, 
the action of such a bullet is much too un- 
certain, for it generally either glances away 
from the resistance altogether, and so does 
not expand at all, or breaks up into little 
fragments the size of No. 4 shot, on meeting 
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with a large bone, long before sufficient pen- 
etration has been obtained. Not only in an 
animal, but also on the way to an animal, 
the liability of any kind of elongated bullet 
to be deflected by the most trivial objects, 
such as a twig or a branch, disqualifies their 
use in dense forests, where had a spherical 
ball been used it would have crashed its way 
through all obstacles, to the vital parts it 
was intended for. Shooting in the open coun- 
try, such as at antelope, a small striking-sur- 
faced bullet may be permissible, for here 
we can see where the wounded animal goes 
to, which enables us to re-staik it or ride it 
down; but not so in dense forests without 
a sufficient blood-trail which none but a 
large striking-surfaced bullet can give. If 
reliable statistics could be obtained in re- 
gard to the distances at which forest game 
are killed, probably three-fourths would be 


found to have been struck at ranges under 
75 yards, and more than half of them at 
ranges under 50 yards, while very few in- 
deed had been recovered after being struck 
at ranges over 100 yards. Where, then, is 
the sense for this craze for the long range 
small bore rifles, for forest shooting? A 
slightly rifled (not more than a quarter turn) 
12-gauge spherical ball rifle weighing about 
12 pounds, shooting 6 drams of black pow- 
der, has a point-blank range up to about 100 
yards without its bullet at any time rising 
or falling more than about 1” above or be- 
low the line of sight, which I consider good 
enough for a sportsman, for I do not con. 
sider him a sportsman who habitually shoots 
at much beyond this distance in dense for- 
ests, and that with a small bore rifle, to 
consign the poor brute to a terrible, linger- 
ing death. F. C. H. 


SHOULD A CHANGE BE INAUGURATED? 


Indications point to a change in the 
method of determining such contests as 
those which have just been pulled off at 
Camp Perry. It is represented that the at- 
tendance on these matches is so large as 
to necessitate from two to three weeks’ 
shooting, of which ten days are devoted to 
national matches alone. Many shooters are 
unable to take this time, together with that 
necessary for home practice and competi- 
tions for places on the teams. The question 
of expense is also entering largely into the 
calculations of the state authorities. It costs 
some of the states as much as $5,000 to fit 
out a team and send it to the national 
matches, which is a very considerable item 


to the smaller states especially when they 
are trying to ouy and equip ranges of their 
own out of the appropriation for rifle prac- 
tice. Accordingly the project of dividing the 
country into districts and having district 
competitions instead of one great meeting 
is being seriously considered with the pos- 
sibility of being finally approved. The win- 
ning teams could then be brought together 
at some central point and a national com- 
petition held. Under this plan the smaller 
and weaker states, who have no chance to 
land a prize in the national competitions, 
would be saved much expense and the time 
consumed would be considerably shortened. 
WILLIAM WOLFF SMITH. 


THE .25-21. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have been in- 
terested in reading a few articles on the .25- 
20 rifle, I thought I would write a few words 
about this rifle, of which I have owned one 
for several years, a Stevens, and during this 
time it gave a very good account of itself. 

The .25-21 is a very fine rifle for shoot- 
ing ducks, geese and hawks at quite a long 
range, say up to 350 yards or more. The 
muzzle velocity of the bullet is nearly 1450 





feet per second for the black powder car- 
tridge, with energy enough to kill lots big- 
ger game than that mentioned above. 

The above rifle weighs close to 9 pounds 
and has a 30” barrel, equipped with Lyman 
No. 1 and 18 sights. I consider the Lyman 
sights the best made, and far superior to any 
I have ever seen. The No. 18 front sight 
is very accurate, but for fine target work 
I would prefer a globe sight. 






























As is often the case, factory cartridges 
do not give the best results in my rifle, so I 
proceeded to load my own cartridges and 
found it satisfactory and more economical 
than buying loaded cartridges. I use in my 
reloading the No. 3 Ideal tool and consider 
it well worth its price. 

So far I secured best resu:ts with black 
powder, loaded as follows: 20% grains, 
weight FG Hazard black powder (this is 
%-grain more than factory charge by 
weight), U. M. C. No. 1% primers and shells, 
No. 25720 86-grain Ideal bullets, 1-60, cast 
by myself. seated in the shell two bands out, 
no crimp, shells resized at the muzzle. 

This load will group quite regularly into 
a 2” circle at 100 yards, and often groups 
of smaller diameter are obtained. At 200 
yards it is often possible to get groups of 
4” to 5” diameter if the weather is at all 
favorable, 
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From what | have read mostly all use 
smokeless powder in the .25 caliber rifles. 
So far I have had but limited experience 
with the Du Pont No. 1 rifle smokeless, but 
what I did use of it gave fairly good results. 
My barrel is under the standard size, .254” 
at the muzzle, and I use bullets sized to 
.257”. This makes a tight fit and smokeless 
powder should work well in this barrel, but 
so far a paper wad on top of the powder is 
required for best results. 

I have tried various combined loads that 
some shooters write so much about, but so 
far have not been able to get one that 
suited me. I have also seated the bullets in 
the breech of this rifle, using a shell full of 
black powder with good results, usually get- 
ting groups 3” to 3%” across at 200 yards, 
using a 1-25 86-grain bullet. 

ALFRED LOETSCHER. 


“A TRICK SHOT”—“NOT AN EXPERT.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—‘‘A well known 
trick shot—but not an expert.” 

So says Mr. Crossman in the July num- 
ber of Outdoor Life, in the Arms and Am- 
munition department. It all came about in 
this way: After receiving the endorsement 
of hundreds of people for the proposed 
Haines model revolver, of which I was one, 
the eagle eye of Mr. Crossman, after a care- 
ful search, says he is unable to find one rec- 
ognized expert in the entire bunch. 

It seems that in a former edition of Out- 
door Life someone has referred to me as be- 
ing in line for the proposed Haines Model 
revolver, and that I was mentioned as being 
an expert shot. Now, friend Crossman says 
I won’t do; that I am a “trick” shot, and 
not an “expert.” Someone has evidently 
been fooled. For several years I have been 
employed by a well known cartridge com- 
pany to give exhibitions of expert rifle and 
revolver shooting, and as far as I know I 
have made good. Now we are to learn from 
the well informed (7?) that this is “trick” 
shooting—a new term for the work, I must 
confess. The word “trick” means to de- 
ceive, and, while I will admit some of my 
stunts seem to astound the people, I hardly 
believe I have come to this! 


Now, Mr. Crossman, don’t get it into 
your head that expert shooting applies to 
stationary work alone. There are other uses 
for the revolver besides getting into a box 
stall with a squib load and landing near 
the 10-ring. If I were to try to entertain 
my audiences with this sort of work, I’m 
afraid I wouldn’t last long. I have every re- 
spect for the stationary performer and for 
the man who can land close to the 10-ring 
with regularity, and I well know that it is 
a great art; but the art of hitting flying 
objects and shooting equally well with either 
hand in all kinds of positions certainly 
comes under the head of expert shooting. 

There are many expert rifle and revolver 
shots who do the same class of work as 
myself. I might mention Bartlett, Topper- 
wein, Akard, Wenona and others. Still, 
their scores on a stationary target have per- 
haps never appeured on record, not because 
they are unable to hold their own, but 
simply because they have no time to practice 
this work, their own routine keeping them 
busy to keep up on it alone. 

Stationary shooting either with rifle or 
revolver is entirely out of our line and re- 
quires a different kind of work, that would 
greatly interfere with the exhibition work 
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we do. However, I suppose we would com- 
pare as favorably at that as the expert sta- 
tionary man would at our work, so there 
you have it in a nutshell. 

Now, regarding the 
Model revolver, which has been so ably 
defended: I certainly think it would be ex- 
tremely popular if put on the market. And, 
as I understand it, friend Crossman would 
not be compelled to use one, but could con- 
tinue with the double action or anything he 
chooses. 

I am asking the Revolver Club of Kan- 
sas City to forward to Outdoor Life for re- 
production a target I made, at their regular 
shoot, some time ago. If they have it on 


proposed Haines 
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hand, it will appear, with explanation as to 
distance, etc. The reason I refer to this 
is because it was made at their regular meet 
and before many people. While it is noth- 
ing remarkable, it will, perhaps, convince 
Mr. Crossman and the “others” he refers 
to that I really know what this work is. 
Nebraska. A. H. HARDY. 





[Note.—At the last moment we have re- 
ceived a letter from Captain Hardy enclos- 
ing a letter from Dave Elliott of Kansas 
City, stating that the target had been lost. 
We regret, therefore, very much, that in 
justice to Captain Hardy, it cannot be pub- 
lished with the above letter.—Ed.] 


HARDY WILLING TO SHOOT WITH CROSSMAN, USING LEFT HAND. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I must confess to 
being a layman, and as far as practical 
knowledge of the mechanical construction 
of a revolver is concerned, I am not compe- 
tent to take part in the discussions going 
on in the Arms and Ammunition department 
of Outdoor Life. I have, however, read the 
articles with much interest, and particularly 
the one of Mr. Crossman in the July num- 
ber. 

In this article Mr. Crossman refuses to 
accept Captain Hardy of Nebraska as an ex- 
pert shot but characterizes him as a “trick’ 
shooter. To us laymen this term “trick” 
would indicate that the performance was not 
genuine; that the shooter was resorting to 
some trick, such as using cartridges loaded 
with shot, or some other form of deception. 
This is not true of Captain Hardy. His work 
is genuine and a result of knowledge of fire- 
arms, and ability to use them. I have never 
seen any of Mr. Crossman’s scores and know 
nothing of his performances, but take it 
that he regards himself as one of the best. 
It is possible that Captain Hardy is not in 


his class—but being a Nebraskan I must 
“stand up for Nebraska” and will make this 
proposition with the hope that the Captain 
may have an opportunity to shoot his way 
into the confidence of the gentleman from 
California: 

If Mr. Crossman will set a day for 
contest, and go to any open range and 
make five 10-shot scores, at either 20 or 50 
yards, on Standard American targets, before 
three reliable witnesses who will make affi- 
davit that these scores were the only scores 
shot on that day, and were made without an 
artificial rest, I will guarantee that Captain 
Hardy will do the same; both scores to be 
mailed to Outdoor Life for reproduction. 

I will also concede to Mr. Crossman the 
privilege of designating which hand the 
Captain shall use, whether left or right. 

I hope Mr. Crossman will “come through” 
and let us see efter these scores are pub- 
lished if he can’t give Captain Hardy a 
place among revolver shooters who belong 
to some recognized revolver club. 

Lincoln, Neb. GEO. L. CARTER. 


“WILL MR, LINKLETTER PLEASE EXPLAIN?” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is the head- 
ing to a communication from our friend 
Ashley A. Haines, which was sent to Out- 
door Life’s editor and by him sent to me 
with a request that I reply to it. The let- 
ter asks for particulars in regard to my 





loading that I use in the .44-40 shell that I 
use in my revolver; also the more powerful 
loading, that I use in a single shot rifle. 
There appears to be considerable of a 
muddle ijn regard to the amount of Bullseye 
powder that I use. To start with, I don’t 
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weigh the powder when loading, because | 
can’t spare the money to buy the scales; 
but my measurement is so nearly exact that 
I deem it good. I measure the powder and 
then take it to as good an analytical chem- 
ist as there is in the country and have it 
weighed, and I thus learn that my measuring 
is so nearly exact that a person would need 
to be a very 
well. 


particular weigher to do as 


I bought the can of powder (Bullseye) 
five years ago, und on it it was stated that 


16 grains was the weight of a dram by 
measure (of black powder), so 5/16 of a 


measured dram would be 5 grains; in load- 
ing I use a Laflin & Rand powder dipper (a 
telescope affair graded to 16ths of a dram 
black powder). When the dipper is adjusted 
to 5/16 of a dram it gives so nearly 8% 
grains of black powder that such estimate is 
good; for %-grain of black powder doesn’t 
matter. But the Bullseye, being 8 times as 
powerful, 4-grain would mean 2 of black 
powder; but I dip the measure heaping full 
of the Bullseye and then settle it by jarring 
until it will settle no farther, then scrape 
off the surplus powder with a straight-edge. 
This gives the 5 grains of Bullseye, or to 
within so small a fraction that it is incon- 
siderable. If the loading was for long range 
shooting it would be very essential that it 
be weighed, but this loading is not for long 
range use and there is a large margin of 
safety in it for the revolver. As I have pre- 
viously stated (times too numerous to men- 
tion) my powder charge for the revolver 
loading is 8% grains of black powder in the 
bottom of the shell and 5 grains of Bullseye 
on top and a cardboard wad (cut from play- 
ing card) on the powder and a felt wad 
(cut from an old hat) on top. The extra 
weight of the bullet is in the large blunt 
end which projects from the shell farther 
than the factory loading, so the bullets are 
not seated in the shell any farther than in 
the factory product. 


The powder charge in the loading for the 
rifle is % dram by measure (black powder 
measure) of the Bullseye powder, which is 
in grains of such powder as is in this 
can, and 4 dram of black powder in the 
bottom, which is a trifle less than 7 grains, 
but too small to be worthy of notice, and thus 
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the two powders combined is only a bulk 
dram of black powder. This is the limit, 


and leaves the necessary space between the 
powder wads and the base of the bullet 

If there different 
Bullseye powder made since this was pro 
duced I 
will 


has been a grade of 
am not aware of it. I 
fully explain that 
impossible. 


hope this 


this loading is not 
I never advise impossible things 
for the loads that I recommend I have tested 


so I know them to be possible, also good. 


Please allow me here to remark that | 


load of 80 grains of W. A 


powder on top of 7 


never advised a 
of black, and it to be in 
a .45-90 shell; neither did I ever advise any 
such thing, for a .45-90 shell is too short by 
nearly an inch to admit of such a powder 
charge; when I described my loading in the 
.45-9¢ 


(1907) 


=hell which appeared in the February 
Life, at the 
remarks about a .45 
rifle that I deemed desirable for grizzlies, I 


issue of Outdoor same 


time making caliber 
mentioned such a powder charge as proper 
loading for a .45 caliber rifle which should 
have a shell 34” 
bullet, this 
Winchester 


in length and a 500-grain 
bullet to be 
rifle to be 


shot from an ‘86 
built 


heavy and strong to handle it properly. 


abundantly 
And 
in that article I gave complete description 
of my special the shell, 
which is 7 grains of black powder in the 
bottom of the shell, 48 grains of W. A., L. & 
top, the 
and felt wad on the powder 


loading in .45-90 


R. smokeless, on thin card wad 


(such wadding 
$50-grain 
flat: 


I use in all of my loading) and a 
bullet with a 
this bullet, 


“sawed-off” nose .36” 


also all the others, are 1 part of 


genuine Babbit to 16 of lead. I formerly 
used tin for the temper, but the Babbit 


makes a tougher bullet without perceptibly 
hardening it more than the tin. 

This loading was developed for use in an 
*86 model Winchester, but as yet I have not 
used it in such a rifle; I 
re-chambered a Winchester .45-70 single shot 
rifle to take the .45-90 shell and throated it 
“a la Linkletter.’ The finished bore is .459” 
and my bullet is .461”. ‘Many of the .45 
caliber rifles are much larger in their fin- 
ished bore than this one, so rifle is 
a separate proposition, for the bullet should 
be .002” larger than the finished bore of the 
rifle that it 


have, however 


each 


is to be used in, and some of 


(9) 
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the rifles have to be enlarged in their car- 
tridge chamber, so the shells can be ex- 
panded by firing preliminary loads, so they 
will admit the larger bullet. This loading 
gives results that astonish me, so you may 
safely conclude that it “got there” and didn’t 
hesitate any about going. 

A rifle for this loading needs to have a 
No. 4 barrel, but 22” or 24” in length I deem 
good. This in a single shot rifle is cut down 
to 20” but the priming of black powder 
makes it possible to use a short barrel and 
yet develop the full power of the powder 
charge. 

If Dr. Hudson fires such loading as I 
use in the .40-90 shell and he shoots from 
a prone position, he will need a 16-pound 
rifle, which will be heavier than a Win- 
chester No. 5 barrel, for the effects of the 
recoil of a rifle weighing only 11 pounds 
would be very nearly paralyzing if fired 
from a prone position, for thus a person 
doesn’t yield to the force of the recoil as 
he would if standing. A sufficient portion 
of the bullet must project from the shell so 
there will be 5/16” space between the pow- 
der wads and the base of the bullet. Such 
instructions as this shouldn’t be necessary 
but from his performance with the revolver 
I deem it in order! 

If he tests my loading for the revolver 
(the loading of the .44-40 shell) I wish to 
call his attention to the fact that the prin- 
cipal transforming that must be done on the 


The accompanying cut was made from a p 
Kansas City, Mo., the designer and owner of t 
Hedges tried 23 different revolvers before dec 
New Service target revolver with 7%-in, barr 
cept sights being full silver plated It shoots 
are special selected pear! It cost $43. 

The holster is made of fine russet skirting 
with ten diamond-shaped pieces, silver mounte 
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revolver is in its cylinder; for it is cham- 
bered for the Winchester '73 model .44-40 
cartridge which has a slight bottle-neck. 
That part of the chamber must be reamed 
out to allow shells when fired with prelimi- 
nary loads to expand to a sufficient size to 
admit a bullet that is large enough for the 
barrel, for the bullets that are in the car- 
tridges that are on the market are much too 
small for the bore; besides being nowhere 
near heavy enough. My bullet weighs 255 
grains, the same as the Colt .45, but my 
bullet, having four times the area of flat 
nose and much greater speed; not only has 
much greater energy but more than twice 
its paralyzing power, and that part of the 
cylinder bore that is in front of the car- 
tridge bed has to be enlarged sufficiently 
to allow the larger bullets to pass out with- 
out their being reduced in size. This part 
of the cylinder was so small in the bore that 
a factory-made bullet shoved through was 
reduced to .42”; so surely no such con- 
stricted bore would be right for my bullet 
of .4375” diameter. 

Please allow me to thank all of your 
readers who have rallied to my support in 
such fine shape in the “late unpleasantness.” 
1 never can sufficiently thank them. 

I am also greatly pleased that Mr. Haines 
asked for an explanation as to my powder 
charge for the two different kinds of load- 
ing that { use in the .44-40 shell. 

Washington. W. A. LINKLETTER. 








AN ELABORATE SIX-SHOOTER OUTFIT. 


hotograph sent us by Stewart Hedges of 


he belt, holster and revolver shown. Mr. 
iding to purchase this one, which is a Colt 
el, blued target sights, the entire frame ex- 


the .44 8. & W. Russian cartridge, The stocks 


leather, hand carved. The belt is ornamented 
d. The cost of the outfit complete was $86.00 
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A REMODELED WINCHESTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose herewith photograph and description of an °86 Model 
Winchester, 45-90, which I remodeled for a saddle gun. I first cut the spur off of ham- 
mer, making it swing in a true circle. I then attached a piece to receiver enclosing ham 
mer up to and on a line with lower part of bolt. I then attached a similar piece to bolt 
making it conform with circle of lower picce. The safety is made of one piece, similar 
to shotgun, the lever moving into the hammer the full length of movement, % of an 


inch. The sight is similar to the Winchester receiver sight Model '95. To move all that 
is necessary is to press on it with thumb and move anywhere. The barrel I cut off to 


18 inches; magazine to one-half length, and 


In regard to the short gun, would say 


age, 13-in, barrel; a .44-40, with 16-in, barrel ; 
gauge with 18-in. barrel, and they all work 
gun cranks tell about remodeling their guns. 


Colorado, 


it shoots very accurately, 


have a .303 Savage, 15-in. barrel: a 32 Sav 


a .40-82 with 16-in. barrel, and a Marlin 16 
fine. No more long guns for me Let other 


WILL LAW 


AN OLD-TIMER OFFERS CLASSIFICATION AND ADVICE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read a 
good deal of the discussion of guns and 
ammunition in your excellent magazine, I 
want to put in a few lines from an old “gun 
crank.” 

The first thing I want to do is to clas- 
sify your writers, as I understand them, 
chiefly for the benefit of amateur sports- 
men, since the discussion seems to have 
confused some amateurs in regard to the 
kind of gun they should buy for field work. 

In Class One I will place the most of 
your writers, and label them “target hunt- 
ers,” since no practical field hunter of my 
30 years’ experience and wide acquaintance 
ever used a micrometer or found it neces- 
sary to spend so much time and money ex- 
perimenting with “freak guns” and ammuni- 
tion to suit them. 

Class Two will be made up of the igno- 
rant who use a “.50-75,’ or something as 
impossible or unheard of, and not worth 
considering at all. 

Class Three is the field, consisting of 
those who use guns to get game in season 
and to kill predatory animals whenever and 
wherever found. And by investigation I find 
that the fellow who said “there is not a de- 
cent, practical sporting rifle of American 
make on the market,” must have been born 
yesterday or else he has not the slightest 


knowledge of guns, much less any actual 
experience with modern or near modern 
guns in the game field. I think thousands 
of your readers will agree with me on this 
point. 

I find that for all-round shooting the .25- 
35, .32 Special, .00-30 and several other simi- 
lar calibers are high favorites, and for 
heavy shooting in the mountains for elk and 
bear the .30-40, .33 and the .30 Government 
calibers can’t be excelled for general exe- 
cution and convenience of manipulation. 
For bear shooting the .35 Automatic Rem- 
ington is also quite popular. And there are 
other high power guns with a standing 
above question among a large number of 
hunters who know guns by experience and 
use. 

But if an old-timer be interrogated, one 
of those who has killed his buffalo and has 
had to depend vpon his rifle for his meat 
and the preservation of his own and his 
companions’ lives, you will find that the old 
Sharps, Ballard and Remington single shot 
rifles were excellent and powerful guns; 
with which the Winchester single guns com 
pare quite favorably; and that reminds me 
of a friend of mine who was a pioneer at 
Grand Island, Nebraska. He prefers a sin 
gle Winchester to any other gun made and 
says that he has often heard a hunter firing 
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his entire magazine capacity at antelope, 
and, meeting him later, find that he had 
no game to show for it, while he himself sel- 
dom missed with his one shot, his theory 
being that the first shot is generally the best 
and if properly placed—that is, proper con- 
sideration being given to conditions, wea- 
ther and distance, before firing—the results 
will be twofold, more game in hand and less 
game wounded and left to suffer in the field 
before serving as a feast for the scavengers 
of nature. 

Now, I may not know anything about 
guns and shooting, but I am writing from 
my experience of 30 years in the West with 
almost every kind of gun, from the old army 
musket down through the catalogue to the 
present day, besides the experience, as a 
gun crank, of all kinds of shooters in the 
field, and I want to say that the man, 
woman, boy or girl who can’t find on the 
markets a modern rifle of American make 
thoroughly satisfactory in every detail to 


suit any and every individual need, or the 
requirements of any locality, then that per- 
son has no business to go into the field, 
for there is nothing in the field that would 
appeal to such a nature. For target work | 
will admit that something special might be 
required, as that is mostly style anyway. 

Field work is real hard work and perse- 
verance—and man’s cunning against the first 
laws of nature—that brings in the meat and 
the trophies. 

I suppose I am stirring up trouble for 
myself among the experts, but my verdict is, 
ammunition for your gun made by the maker 
of your gun. Your guide, or a reliable dealer 
near your game field will tell you what gun 
is giving the best satisfaction; then, having 
been properly equipped, get into the game 
according to the rules laid down by your 
guide, and the results will depend upon your- 
self more than on your gun. BILL. 

Wyoming. 


THE .25-35 WINCHESTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a_ .25-35 
take-down Winchester with Lyman sights, 
and have used both the metal patched and 
Ideal gas-check bullets, which I make my- 
self, but do not think they are as accurate 
as the factory make, in a rifle that has 1 
turn in 8”; still they do very well ana are 
probably the best a shooter can make at 
home. After shooting the factory cartridges 
I resize the shell the entire length and size 
the bullets .257” and seat friction-tight (with- 
out crimp) in the shells so that they will be 
the same length as those made in the fac- 
tory. This leaves one groove and one band 
exposed outside of the shell, which I think 
is a mistake, as the front band cuts into the 
rifling, making the action close very hard. 
The reason I do not think the gas-check 
bullets are as accurate as the factory make 
is due to the short twist; also the gas- 
checks do not perfectly shut off the gas, for 
after shooting I find a certain amount of 
metal on the mouth of the shells. To finu 
out the cause of this I shot a bullet, with a 
very small charge of powder, and it stuck 
in a board with the cap on, which was en- 
tirely flattened cut. I took it off the bullet. 
took down the gun, and with a cleaning rod 
very carefully shoved it down the bar- 
rel, I then held it to the light, which showed 





through the barrel around the grooves, prov- 
ing that the gas-check did not form a per- 
fect check. I do not think it could have flat- 
tened out any better with the regular charge. 
This lack of forming a perfectly gas-tight 
check is the cause of the fusion. 

I am not “knocking” the Ideal Company, 
for we all have to thank them for perfect 
tools for reloading; I will use no other. I 
do not think the slight fusion hurts the bar- 
rel, for mine is bright and clean. 

With the 86-grain .25-20 bullet the ac- 
curacy is good and it holds up well. The flip 
does not seem to interfere very much at 
short range. 

I would like to hear from others what 
they think of the .25-35. I would also like 
to learn through your magazine if the “wire 
patched bullets” are good for a high power 
rifle. Are they accurate and do they mush- 
room properly and do they prevent wear on 
the rifling? H. H. LOCKHART. 

California. 








STIMULATION WITHOUT REACTION. 


After a day of enjoyable sport it is wise to 
choose a drink which helps to restore the 
vital powers rather than one which tends to 
deplete them, as. is the case with many 
drinks. Borden’s Malted Milk is_ delicious, 
concentrated nourishment, invaluable to the 
camper, made ready for use by adding water 
hot or cold. 














Some New Books 


Land Cruising and prospecting, by A, F, Wal- Wilderness Homes, by Oliver Kemp; $1 
Illustrated. A, R. Harding Pub net; 160 pages; The Outing Pub 
Price, 60c. Deposit, N. Y, 
who follows the compass, the This book was written for the espe 
trail this unique little work is benefit of the lover of out-of-doors It te 
if a book has heretofore ap- him how to build his summer home, |! 
covers this field, it has es cabin, or whatever in the rustic home 1 
notice. It is a book of valuable he wants to construct. It gives him ide 
information for hunters, trappers, land cruis- of size, of porches, of effects of sunlig 
prospectors and men of the trail There of how best to build the fire-place, how 
on prospecting for gold, fur, make the plans, tells about the roof 
bees, and how to locate a claim, to fit up the inside, what it will cost 
rations and camp cookery, best of all, how to construct such a | 
cabins, tanning, points for home- with his own hands. It is indispensable 
etc.,—in fact, information anvone contemplating the building of 
valuable to anyone going into thing in the log or rustic line in the wi 
whatever purpose. For sale by ness It is illustrated profusely by 
Pub, Co., Denver author 


HUNTING WITH A CAMERA. 


£tar-flecked and silent, the sky bent and waited, 
While at our feet a still world lay asleep, 

Sleeping as though unto death it was fated, 
Shrouded in mist-covers, far-reaching, deep. 

Shrill wailed the ice-blast across the bleak mountain, 
Slapping the brow of that rough furrowed crag, 

Searching so keenly for chinks in our clothing. 
“Gracious, how slowly the cold moments drag.” 


Out from the east now a gray light is streaming; 
Placing its beacons on each snow-crowned hill. 

Soon the whole world with glad glory is beaming, 
Wavering, dancing, soul-lifting, still. 

Higher and higher the gay bands are reaching; 
Kissing the stars ere they close their bright eyes, 

Chasing the darkness from cavern and cranny. 
Daylight comes quick when the mountain night dies. 


Up, with a bound, from his molten-gold pillow, 
Burst the red day King, all mists fled away, 

Onward he surged, like a conquering billow, 
Flooding the earth with his glittering ray. 

Cautious we lifted our heads then, and listened, 
Wistfully scanning the boulder-strewn dell. 

Yes, here they come. Our hearts throb and quiver! 
What joyous stories our sparkling eyes tell! 


Oh! what a scene, filled with life, and unhurried! 

Grand mountain sheep, neath the sun-lighted pine; 
Regal, serene, tho’ they gamboled and scurried. 

“Those little lambs; how I wish they were mine!” 
“Boys, get your cameras ready, they’re moving; 

See that old monarch, with horns like a ring.” 
“Click, snap, click.’ They’re off, back glances reproving. 


“Hurrah! boys, we’ve got ‘em! Sixteen, and a King. 





RICHARD J. HICKS. 
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The Harrington & Richardson Arms Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass have come to the 
front once more with a new model three- 
piece single gun, During their thirty-six 
years of manufacturing experience this con 
cern has gained the confidence of the pub 
lic. not only because of quality and depend- 


bility but because of the many improve- 
ments resulting from the ire and thought 
devoted to firearms manufacturing 

The new model 1908 three-piece gun which 
they now have ready for the trade is taken 
down in the same manner as a double gun 
by pulling off the snap fore-end and then 
unhooking the barrel from the frame. 

With the exception of the take-down 
mechanism the details of the gun are iden- 
tical with the well known Model 1900 The 


H. & R.’s NEW THREE-PIECE GUN. 


MODE"-jag8 


use of coil main and locking bolt springs 
reduces the liability of breakage to a mini- 
mum and by using a short wire or pin to 
hold the main spring under compression the 
main spring and main spring guide can be 
removed readily without any special tool, 
and as readily replaced This method of re- 


moving. the main spring is fully covered by 
patents and is found in all H. & R. guns 

This New Model 1908 3-piece gun is built 
on the same lines as the famous two-piece 
gun Model 1900 and sells at the same price 
It is made in 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauge. 

We believe every one of our readers will 
be interested in this New Model H. & R. 
sinele gun, and hope that those who are 
will correspond with the company, mention- 
ing this notice 


U. M. C.-REMINGTON WINNINGS. 


The 1908 Grand American Handicap Tour- 
nament, which is the largest trap 


larg shooting 
affair of its kind each year was held at 
Columbus Ohio, the last week in June 
U. M. C. shot shells were used by the win- 
ners of four of the six events, and the 
Remington Autoloading Shoteun was used 


bw the winners of the big prize, the Grand 





American Handicap Thus five out of six 
of the prizes went to the UU, M. C-Reming- 
ton combination At the big interstate han- 


dicaps of the last two years, the leading 
shooters of the country competing, U. M,. C 
shells and Remington guns have played a 
big part In 1907 U, M. C. Arrow and Nitro 
Club shells were selected by the winners 


of eight of the ten interstate handicap 
events, and the Remington Autoloading 
shotgun was used to win the Grand Ameri- 
can This year Mr. George L. Lyon started 
the ball rolling by winning the Southern 
Handicap at Birmingham, Ala., with U. M 
Cc. Arrow shells and a new Remington pump 
gun Cc. H, Ditto followed by winning the 
Preliminary Grand American Handicap, 
shooting U, M. Cc. Arrows, and Mr. Fred Har- 
low relied upon a Remington Autoloading 
shotgun to win the Grand American Handi- 
cap, making two winners of the big prize in 
succession whose choice was a Remington 
Auto to compete for the $3,000 purse and 
a big silver trophy in addition. 


THE RAPID LOADER. 


The Rapid Loader has now been on the mar- 
ket a year and the company is consequently 
in receipt of many letters from all parts of 
the earth, where these little Loaders have 
found their way, either in the form of a du 
plicate order or simply words of praise for 
the little device which has proven such 
boon to the “Knights of the Two Eyed Gun.” 
The following will serve as a specimen and 


will be noticed to have come from the pen 


of that well known sportsman and author, 
J.C. French, M. D.: 


‘Stillwater, Okla 

“Rapid Loader Co.: 
“Gentlemen I lost my Rapid Loader and 
my rabbit foot at the same time. With the 
Loader I could keep the boys with the re- 
peater guns on the jump. I used it in Da 
kota, duck shooting, and my word for it I 
saved duck after duck that was crippled and 
would have been otherwise lost; it is the 


, Dec. 5th, 1907. 
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greatest invention since the hammerless gun 
came out 

“Use this if you want to, as advertising 
matter. I shoot six months each year, and 
am known as “Pink Edge” in Forest and 
Stream for the past twentv years. 

“I send $1.00, please forward at once and 
oblige, J. C,. FRENCH, M. D.” 


BALLISTITE IN THE G. A. H. 


The manufacturers of Ballistite are just 
in receipt of the following letter: 
J. H. Lau & Co., New York: 

Gentlemen:—I noté that the sporting 
papers are giving credit for High Averag: 
at the Grand American Handicap to Du Pont 
Powder, when same should be credited to your 
tallistite in my hands. The score is as fol- 
lows, and will explain to your entire satis- 
faction that I am the real winner of this 
average, 

Total Score, Including Practice at G. A 
H.. June, 1908: 


he 
Saw x's ain 107 91 18 25 14 89 183 660 597 
Buckwalter .114 91 18 88 18 89 183 660 601 
Powers ......116 100 20 91 84 .. 182 640 593 


Total 


Total, Leaving off Practice: Broken 


a 18 95 14 89 183 490 
Buckwalter : 91 18 88 18 89 183 487 
PRiaeescas Ree BO 82 BA ..° 188 477 
Total, Leaving out all Doubles: 
ES ee ae 91 95 89 183 458 
Buckwalter 91 88 89 183 451 


a aaes & hao ee 91 84 182 457 
You will at once see that I won this aver 
age any way you choose it, and I am calling 
the attention of the American Field, and the 
Sportsmen's Review to this fact. 
is not computed by the practice scores, nor 
by the double shots, but in ease of the 


Average 


doubles being counted, I am winner over 
either of the next two highest scores of this 
tournament with Ballistite, as Mr. Powers 
failed to connect in his double event Very 
truly yours, 

(Signed) CHAS. H, DITTO 


A HANDY BOOKLET ON ENGINES. 


The Breeze Carbureter Co., 276 Halsey 
street, Newark, N. J., has issued a neat 
pocket edition of a booklet entitled, “Carbur 
eters and Engine Troubles,’ whichis intend 
ed as an aid and instruction book to those 
who have troubles with their engines The 
Breeze Carbureter Co. have been in business 
since May, 1904, and has been carefully de- 
veloping their present carbureter since then. 
They have succeeded in producing a carbur- 
eter equally adaptable to all engines, and 
have succeeded in proving its adaptability 
and its superior working qualities over all 
other carbureters in the field, by actual ser- 
vice and comparative tests 
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The above booklet fully describes tl 


Ireeze Carbureter and its many advan 
tages, and will be sent free to anyone me! 
tioning this notice, 


A NEW TAXIDERMY FIRM. 


We take pleasure in introducing to our 
readers this month a new firm in the taxi 
dermy line. 

After fifteen years’ experience in both 
America and Europe, during which they hav 
done taxidermy werk for the German Em 
peror, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, Franz 
Joseph, King of Hungary, and other promi 
nent people of both countries, Messrs. Jonas 
Bros have decided to make Denver thelr 
home and are now ready for business at 1814 
Stout Street, Denver, Colo. They have re 


ceived medals at two exhibitions We pre 





sent herewith reproduction of mountain lion 
recently mounted by Mr. C. Jonas, who has 
for the past four years been working with 
Prof. G, Stainsky, the reputable Colorado 
Springs taxidermist. Mr. John Jonas has for 
three years taught the art of taxidermy in 


the hith schools of his home. Jonas Bros 


are taxidermists not only for business, but 
for the love of their profession, and promise 
to give the most natural and artistic work 
by the most perfect methods, and we |! 

no hesitation in highly recommending them 
to our sportsman friends who have any work 


in this line. 


THE NEW FOX GUN CATALOG. 


The new catalog just issued by The A. H 
Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is a work of 
art throughout and should be sent for by 
every sportsman who contemplates making 
any addition to or changes in his kit of 
firearms The superior workmanship and 
finish of these guns have made its reputation 
second to none Every gun is thoroughly 
tested before it leaves the factory, and is 
absolutely guaranteed. This handsome new 
catalog will’ be gladly sent to anyone upon 
request and mention of this notice 


MANNLICHER RIFLES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. H. Tauscher, of 10-12 Thomas street 

New York City, who has been for some tim: 

the sole agent for the United States, Canada 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“MEE The Name is stamped on 
every loop— Be sure it’s there 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 





WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 








REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘eum 








and 
has been 
United 
peating 
 <s 


Mexico for the Luger automatic pistol 
appointed the ol igent in the 
States of the Haenel re 
rifdes These if re made by 
Haenel of Suhl rerm vy, and are most 
powerful weapons for big im These arms 
were formerly imported by H. Funke of 
New York, but none have been for sale by 
Mr, Funke during the pa eighteen months 

Mr. Tauscher informs hat his first 
shipment will arrive month of 
August, so at any time publication 
of this notice he wil position to 


fill orders 


NOTES. 


At the State Fair held at Taylor, Texas 
July 2nd, 3rd and 4th, ir n exhibition, Mr 
Ad Topperwe in broke yA 500, Dead 


Shot Smokeless Powder 


Mr. H. E. Buckwalter, shooting a 
Gun, won the Preliminary 
cap, with the score of 58 out of 100 at Boston 
Mass., July 15, 1908 Mr. A. H, Durston, (vic« 
president of Lefever Arms Co.) won second 
high professional average, score 88 out of 100 


At the 
Carbondale, Ill Ju general 
average was won by Spencer, 
195-200; second amateur verage by A. Mer- 
mod, 181-200; third amateur b Cc. E. Pope 
177-200 All the above hooti r Dead Shot 
Smokeless Powder 


using 


Lefever 
Handi- 


Easter! 


Carbondale Gu ‘lub Tournament, 


tirst 


M1 W B 
won second 
Texas, July 
with Peters 
second professional 
Both gentlemen 
16 to 20 yards 


Kennedy, of Quanah, 
amateur average at 
18-19, breaking 3 
shells. Mr. H. 


Texas, 
Childress, 
out of 430 
. Poston was 
with 377 out of 400. 
shot on a-slide handicap, 


A Lefever gun in the 
Buchanan, at Winnipeg, 
won the Championship of 
score 47 out of 50, 


hands of Mr. G. B 
Can., July 14th, 
Western Canada, 
and 24 out of 25 in the 
shoot off Mr. Buchanan, shooting his Le- 
fever gun, also won the International Cham- 
pionship with score of 48 out of 50, 


the 
held 
Range, 
under the 
Sportsmen's 
cash prizes 
value of $75 


The Fourth Annual Tournament of 
Central New York Rifle Assn. will be 
on the Syracuse Sportsman’s Club 
Syracuse, N. Y Sept, 6-7, 1908, 
management of the Syracuse 
Club One hundred dollars in 
and merchandise prizes to the 
are offered 


The record high average for 1908 at least 
was that made by Mr. L. S, German of the Du 
Pont Co. when attending the West Virginia 
State Shoot at Jacksonburg, W. Va., on June 
10th and 1lith Mr German's score was 
»92 x 600, an average of 98.4 per cent On 
July 9th at Shamokin, Pa., Mr. OO. S. Sked 
made arun of 128 straight sjoth Mr. German 
and Mr. Sked used Du Pont Smokeless. 


At the Third Kansas and Missouri 
Shoot held at Lamar, Mo., July 7th and 8th. 
second professional average was won by C 
G. Spencer, 292-400; third professional aver 
ige by Ed. O’Brien, 384-400; first amateur 
average by Harvey Dixon, 384-400; third 
amateur average by D. J. Holland, 375-400 
All of the above Dead Shot Smokeless 
Powder 


League 


used 


Motor Co of Detroit, Mich 
feather to its cap when in the 
races at Bay City, Mich., dur- 
their boat, the “Eye-opener,” land- 
ed third place in the free-for-all and second 
in the handicap race In the latter race the 
boat was working in great shape, and had 
it not been that the gasoline gave out she 
would easily have captured first place 


Mr Emery H shootine Peters 
shells, tied for the North Carolina Champion- 
ship at the Wilmington Tournament, July 
14-16, breaking 97 out of 100 Mr. Storr won 
fourth professional average for the entire 
shoot, breaking 475 out of 500. From July 
Sth to 15th, including the Wilmington Tour- 
nament, he had 6 
O6 an 
straight 


The Erd 
idded quite a 
motor boat 
ing July 


Storr 


shot at 725 targets, breaking 
average of 97.3 per cent, with a 
run of 125 

The Du 
record made by its 
Handicap, Boston, 
of this year Mr 


Pont Co. is justly proud of 
powders at the 
Mass., July 14th to 16th 
Geo, Lyon of Durham, 
N. C., won the Eastern Handicap, and Mr 
A. B. Richardson of Dover, Del., won second 
money in the same event Mr. H. E. Buck- 
walter of Royersford, Pa., won the Prelim- 
inary Handicap. These three amateurs used 
Du Pont Smokeless, 


the 


Eastern 


We have 


Duryea Co 


received from. the 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
catalog of the Model xX Four-Cylinder 
Stevens-Duryea car, which will be sent on 
request to anyone mentioning this notice. 
While the Model X is on the market but 
a very short period, it is rapidly attaining 
the same degree of popularity accorded the 
famous Big and Light Six Stevens-Duryea 
machines and Model F Four-Cylinder car 
of several years ago The price of this ma- 
chine is $2,500 


Stevens- 
their new 





